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INGS COLLEGE SCHOOL.—On and _ after 
the 15th instant, NEW PUPILS will be ADMITTED for 
_ppullr TERM. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
College, London, June, 1847. 

pRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADV ANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE.—The next Meeting will be hel eld at 
ORD, and will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 28rd of 


SE, 1887. YLOR, F.RS., General Treasurer, 
s0ms FA 2, Duke- street, Adelphi, | London. 
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8 Character ce-str 

sand ‘ir fiMISMATIC SOCIETY, 41, Tavistock- street, 
con Mato 


Covent-garde 
ristians in Ind AL GENERAL “MEETING of this Society will 
of “Onen™ oat the Society's Rooms on THURSDAY EVENING, 
o'clock. 


J. E. JONES, 
Ti. Geierstaias, ¢ Hon. Secs 
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ANTED, AS GOVERNESS, a thoroughly 

well-educated SWISS Ri GERMAN LADY, who has 
been some years resident in England. She must be perfect mistress 
of the French and German = uages, and possess some know- 
ledge of Music. A knowledge of ae Ae also would be desirable. 
Age not less than four or five and thirty. A cheerful even temper 
and firm moral principles are essential.— Direct (post paid) to 
J. H.,6, Cornwall-crescent, Camden New Town. 


ISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP.—The 
Pa tye bervbeties existing under the Firm of HOWE, 
LEONARD & Boston, U.S., is from the above date DIS- 
SOLVED: the ‘aa of the late Firm will be settled, and the 
business continued, by JOSEPH LEONARD, 
Successor to Howe, Leonard & Co. 


OSEPH LEONARD, Auctioneer, Boston, U.S. 
(Successor to Howe, Leonard & Co.)—Consignments of New 


or Old Books for Auction Sales respectfully solicited, and for 
which prompt returns will be made. JOSEPH LEO NARD. 














ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON 

— EXHIBITIONS AT THE GARDEN.— NOTICE is 

ane ren that the SECOND MEETING will take place on 
cient Ande TCRDAY pert, the 19th of June. 

m, Co 1 be open to Visitors atl p.m. Tickets are issued 
Hix ep Bet sues at this ones price 58, each ; or at the Garden, 
1 at AoE the afternoon of the day f Exhibition, 78. 6d. each ; but then 

Ea i Iyto wonders from Fellows #3 the Socie 
plate ah Se No Loe will be issued here = the day of Exhibition. 
street. 





























‘OPWITH’S MONOCLEID WRITING 
\) CABINETS and TABLES, adapted to save much Time, 
and securea Systematic Arrangement of = | Documents, or of 
the Books, Papers, and Cor an er- 
cantile Offices. In this ap aratus, by a ‘simple and efficient con- 
trivance, a single genet « opens, and again closes, the whole of 
the drawers, closets, and partitions. It is used at the Office of 
Woods and ‘Forests and other Public bopestnenta— ha assort- 
ment of these elegant Cabinets, in various sizes and styles, may be 
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Eacl 
ion of the Object 
ypcrarey TUITION.—A High Wrangler of 
Cambridge, who is constantly engaged in Feeperias Young 
emen for the Military Profession, wishes to M A CLASS 
N TOWN during the present Vacation. OF meen is kindly 
to Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green & Co., Paternoster-row, 
full particulars may be learned. 








t; A. Crichton, 











LADY, aged 28, who has been accustomed to 






LS 
TY of the teach, isanxious to meet with an ENGAGEMENT as TRA- 
t in Complaints ING COMPANION, or as TEMPORARY GOVERNESS 






family, during a tour or sojourn at the sea-side, for the next 
or three months. Most satisfactory references will be given 

d requi Terms, ten guineas per month.—Address (post paid) 
‘A E., care of Mr. ‘lene, Clifton, Bristo 


ENERAL, PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
At the oman Civils ENGINEERS, 
PUTNEY, ON 


rders of the Di. 
years’ practical 
c. &e., formerly’ 
















f R. J. Kennett, 
skis Residence, 






























L stamps 
near 
th humerous Established 1846, 
President,—His Grace The Duke of Buccieven, K.G. 
"EYING ‘The Education given in this eaag is intended for Sons of 








Gentlemen sere pursuits in after | ife are to be of a practical 
and i ly suited for those who are to become 
GULNEA, andi ARCH. TECTS and ENGINEERS, —for those wae are to proceed 
er with an Ex fi the COLONIES, either as EMIGR RANTS, or in the service 
wa, during the fl of the QUEEN, or the EAST INDIA € ey AN y: for the MILI- 
mimissiouers of Mi TARY and hd bat pansy ¢ 8; for those who are destin 
thave the Manage of Large AGRICULTURAL MINING, 
Expedition, “prapect MANUPACTUR Ri! NG Concerns either at home or abro; 
ud. of the System may be obtained ty a plication to 
thnology of the Ml the Pal the Rev. Morgan Cowie, M.A fe Fellow of St. 
| hew species of MM John’s College, Cambridge, and Senior Wasiwe of] 1839, 
ons on Natural Mi Putney, near London. 


¢ British Mu- 
HOTOGRAPHIST to Her MAJESTY and 
_ His Royal Hi po PRINCE ALBERT, by_ Special 
BURN’S. PHOTOGRAPHIC MINIA- 
TURES are taken ‘at his Establishment, 234, Regent-street, next 
ye a Dickens, Smith & Co., and immediately opposite 
. Verrey 


IN DER the PATRONAGE of Her MAJESTY 

and Her ROYAL CONSORT.—Mr. CLAUDET’S coloured 

tnd _non-inverted DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAIT ESTA- 

BLISHMENTS are OPEN daily, No. 18, King William-street, 

¢ -cross, and at the Colosseum, Regent's ark.—Admission 
free by the Park entrance. 


BFARD'S COLOURED of POTOGRAPHIC 


PO 
34, Parliamentstrett, Weet 
ing William-street, City ; and ‘the 
Royal Polytechnic tr Cy an Regent: 
Agreat improvement has been effected by — 4 - 


- Tim 
We wald Lgapectalty notice the admirable effect of the flesh- 


tinte”"—4 
ARGE “ROOM, 106, New Bond-street.—Is 
suitable as a Studio, Committee Room, Picture Gallery, 
vith two Rooms adjoining, the whole being on the ground pw 
by a lobby entrance; late in the occupation of Messrs. 


and inclosed 
Evans. — —Apply to Mr. Cox, 106 106, New Bond-street. 


T° CHEMICAL LECTURERS, SURGEONS» 
and SCIENTIFIC PERSONS.—FOR SALE, at No. 5, Taviv 
en phil ovent-garden, the — comets, and extensive 
+ osophical and Daguerreo ppara tus, Electric Telegraph, 
way Brdrogen Microscope, grate Slides, Wax Preparations 


wings, Surgical I 
tothe late Dr: Si — ithe whele te b and Medical apeens, diately 


0 THE SCIENTIFIC “WORLD. _ 
,CHARLES BUTTON, Manufacturing Chemist and of 
irate pparatus, invites the attention of Men of Science to his 

nd steuive CATALOGUE, containing 300 Woop- 


and Prie ces, 
“peblishede at his J aborato 
? ry, 146, Holborn-bars, price 1s. 6d.: 
by uly post, 2%. 6d. (N.B. If ordered through any Bookseller in ithe 
- pu postage will be sa ved.) 
thon Feceives shinmmente (every month), direct from the works 
ont “ Lie emical yifparatas in Berlin and Dresden Porcelain 
an Glass, ibed in * Button’s Catalogue.’ 


B® RIGHTON.—PRIVATE BOARD and 
attain ESIDENCE, comprising all the comforts of home, may be 
< er fora permanency or otherwise, in a family of high 


os The house is most healthily and pleasantly situate, 
and amp] aly t urnished, within a few mineies w alk of the sea 


re 


and of Captain 
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adc. a, aoaie a a sitting-room may be 
dress, Miss Chater, Sidney i 


ouse, Mont- 


seen with W. 8. Orr & Co. 147, Strand. 
ALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 
LOANS ON DEBENTURES. 

Tne Caledonian Railway Company are prepared to receive 
TENDERS OF LOANS on Debentures, in sums of not less than 
5001., for Three or Five Years. ring interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, payable Half-yearly, in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, or Bristo! 

Tenders to dressed to this Office. Parties may also commu- 
nicate personally with Messrs. Foster & Braithwaite, 68, Old Broad- 
street, London, By order of the Directors, 

D. RANKINE, Treasurer. 
Caledonian Railway 0: 


Office, 
122, Princes-street, Edinburgh, March 26, 1847. 


ICERO—VALUABLE MANUSCRIPTS.— 

/ A complete English Translation of CICERO'S DIVINA- 

TION and FATE, his only Treatises of which no version has yet 

appeared, is offered FOR SALE. Also the Copyright of CICE RO'S 

reatises on the REPUBLIC and the LAWS, in English.—Apply 
to Mr. Spettigue, 67, Chancery-lane. 


7 . 
GOWERBY'S ENGLISH BOTANY, Second 
Edition.—The Subscribers to this Work are renpoeifully 
ested to complete their Copies of the first seven Volumes 
requ the Ist July, as after that date only complete Volumes of 
that portion of the Work will be procurable. To be had of the 
Sa ae nal Judith Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth ; and of all 


F®A RA nm Z THIMM, German, French, and 

n Bookseller, eses ‘the * AUGSBURGER ALLGE- 

MEIKE TEI TUNG and the best GERMAN LITERARY JOUR- 

NALS FOR READING and Circulation, For further particu- 

lars apply at his See, 8, Marylebone-street, Kegent’s 

Quadrant, London. Catal German Classical Works, ''heo- 
logy, Medicine, Chemistry, ‘tany, &e. gratis,on | application. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXIIL— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in No. 173 of The Edinburgh 
Review, are requested to be sent to the Publishers’ by Thursday, 
the Ist of July; and Bixts on or before Friday, July the 2nd. 
39, Pate ternoster-row, 
June 12, 1847. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 161.— 
AnveRrTIsemMENTs for the forthcoming Number must be 
forwarded to the 2 Rentiener by the 22nd, and Bixts for insertion 
by the 24th instan‘' 
John re Albemarle-street. 

















{RASER'S MAGAZINE.—Subseribers and the 
Public are sempectaly Bron that the next and suc- 
Fins Numbers of F ER’S MAGAZINE will be Published 
by Mr. PARKER, W ~y Geena; tr chem Communications f for 
the Editor, Books for Review, and Adverti are req 


to be sen 
| [BRARIES CATALOGUED and AR- 


RANGED, it. a superior and most convenient style for 
reference, by QUARITCH & CO.,61, Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury, opposite the British Museum. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ARTIST, in full practice, 
is willing to take a respectable and intelligent YOUTH AS 


PUPIL. Address, pre-paid, Mr. D., care of Messrs. Ackerman & 
Co, 96, Strand. 

















a CHRISTIANITY INTO 


THE FIRST ene 
N ESSRS. HERIN' G "ke ‘REMINGTON have 
the honour to announce to the } BPE IN erty, ond Gent 
that the celebrated \ eae of THE UCcTIOD 
OF CHRISTIANITY INTO BRITA R yi hy Esq. 
R.A., is now on View f their Gallery, " a, Reaent- street. 

Tickets of admission may be had’ on_application to Messrs. 
Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly ; Messrs. Nisbet & Co, 21, Berners- 
street; Mr. G. A! Calder, 1, Bathurst-street, Hyde Park- Lg | 
Jennens & Bettrideess, Halkin-street West, Belgrave-square ; 
at 137, Regent-street. 


NOW. ON VIEW, . at Messrs. Hering & ] & Reming- 

137, Regent-street, the much admired and original 

Painting > THE DEATH OF THE STAG, by KR. ANopELL, 
Esq.. President of the Royal Academy of Liverpoo 
ND 14 PALL MALL EAST. 

{IELD- MARSHAL the DUKE of WEL- 

LINGTON, from the Picture by SIR THOMAS LAW- 

RENCE, belonging to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M.P. 

This Portrait (now engravi ng by Samus. Cov 7" aaa. R.A.) is 
ON VIEW at Messrs. Paul & Dominic Colnaghi & C 

__ Prints, 2, 28.; Proofs, 4, 6, and 8 guineas, 


_ 23 AND 14 PALL MALL EAST. 
;ePwin LANDSEER, Esq. R.A.-_NOW ON 

EW, the Picture by Mr. Landseer of THE YOUNG 
HUNTER, (a Portrait of the Hon. A. Ponsonby on his Shooting 
Pony, with his favourite Dogs), engraving by 'T’, LANDSEER. 
Artists’ proofs, Sl. 88. ; Proofs Lt letters, 6l, 68. ; Proofs, 41. 48. ; 

-rints, 
~ 13 AND 14 PALL MALL EAST. 


THE LIBRARY at HOLLAND HOUSE, 
painted by C. R. LESLIE, Esq. R.A.—Now ready, the En- 

graving, by Samuvet Reynowps, Esq., from the above Picture, con- 

taining Portraits of the late Lord and Lady Holland, Mr. Allen, 

&c. Prints, 2l. 2%. ; Proofs, ; Artists’ proofs, 61. 6s. 

very few proofs remain — 


13 AND ‘l4 PALL 18 ke EAST. | 
HE EARL of POWIS, K.G., painted by F. 
GR. q. A.R.A.—In the course of a few days will be 
ablished, <~ y LF of the above Nobleman, by H. Cousins, 
isq. Prints, 1. 18.; Proofs, 2. 28.; Proofs before letters, 3i. 38. ; 
Artists’ proofs, 4l. 48, 
~ 13 AND 14 PALL MALL EAST. 
YCIA, CARIA, &c., Illustrated by G. Scnanr, 
4 Esq. Jun. described by Sin CHaries Fetiows. A new 
edition of this work is now ready, with a descriptive Pamphlet 
appropriately illustrated by Mr. charf. Gratis to Subseri P| 
Separately, 28. 6d. 


13 AND 14 PALL MALL EAST 























ublished, gratis, 

N IMPROV ED “PLAN for the FORMA- 
TION and SUPPLY of READING SOCIETIES.—This 
Pav is so simple, and its operations so perfect, that Families in 
the most distant parts of the kingdom are adopting it in preference 
to the more costly ze inefficient mode by which Boox Civns have 

been hitherto suppli 
Sent cratis and post-free to orders (inclosing two stamps) ad- 
to Messrs. Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, 

Hanover-square. 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper 
King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, 78. FERGUS RFES 2is. PER.ANN. 
Subscribers are entitled to the perusal of the best and newest 
m. . in every department of Literature. A good supply of each 
new work of interest is added on the day of publication. 
Family and Country Subscription, Two, Three, Five, or Ten 
Guineas per annum. 


IBLICAL REVIEW. —The Editors of the 
* Biblical Review” beg to call attention to the Notice which 

paren in their last number, to the effect, that in consequence of 

encouragement they have received, and in order to raise the 
literary character of their Journal, they intend henceforth to 
— 1 it in QuanreRty NumBers. price uREE Suitumcs. The 

ext Number, commencing a New Volume, will be published on 
the FIRST of JULY. The first Three Volumes may now be 
bound in cloth, at Seven Shillings each. 
ndon : Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paui’s Churchyard. 


BERS & CO., Booksellers, Librarians, Opera 
and Thea’ re Agents.—The PERUSAL of all the NEW 
PUBLICATIONS, with the use of a — of 35,000 volumes, 














comes 1 the best Works of Histo ravels, Biography, 
ot diles Lettres, Poetry, Novels, fomances, &e., x — 
Englis French, and Italian languages, which have ap 


foes the last forty years, may be obtained by a subseription i 
the year bal’ year, quarter, or month, to Ebers & Co.'s Br —— 








Forei ibrary, 27, Old Bond-street, where may 

best Boxes and 5 for Her Majeat y's Theatre, Royal Italian 

Opera, French Plays, and Private Boxes for all the Theatres, 
27, Old Bond-street. 








HE CHEVALIER TOSCHI’S GREAT 
WORK of the FRESCOES by CORREGGIO at PARMA.— 

Part IV. is now ready, representing a portion of the he Grtap of 
“Paul a in the Church of St. John. Prints, = 2s. ; 8, 4/. 4e. 

aul and Dominic Colnaghi & Co., Ancient and’ elon Pritt 

. Publishers to Her Majesty, 13 and 14, Pall Mall East. 

I RONZES. —COUNT D'ORSAY’S WEL- 

LINGTON and NAPOLEON.—By the kind permission of 

Count D’Orsay, /—— Pearce has the privilege of offering for sale 

these celebrated Si in Bronze. They are allowed to be 

superior to any desta that has yet appeared ; that of the Duke < 
Wellington Garpaseng either thantrey’s "s or "Wyatt's ; ; indeed, 

highly does his Grace approve of them both, that he has had tag 

made in Silver, hy Messrs, Storr & Mortimer, at the cost of nearly 


1,0001, THOMAS PEARCE, Importer of Bronzes and other 
Works of Art, 23, Ludgate-hill, (opposite to the Church). 


N E “THOUSAND POUND PRIZE PIC- 
URE. Subject: BAPTISM OF OUR SAVIOUR BY 
IMMERSION. Mr. EDWARD ROBERTSON (Son of the late 
Andrew Robertson, Esq.,the eminent Miniature Painter, of Aber- 
deen and London), having been deprived of his successful election 
by his votes being left open—laid open—or held up to view, and becomi: 
known, while two-thirds of the other Artists had still to give in their 
votes !—also, by other unfair proceedings, inducing about one-third of 
the a, to withdraw from the election altogether, who all intended to 
rote for ."3 Picture — he therefore Heresy peciares the 
Kajedication of the Prize, according to the old circular, to have 
now become impracticable, incompetent, and null and roid. And 
reserving to himself all his rights, should the aoe now be settled 
by ballot, he in the meantime is prepared to receive Proposals for 
said Picture. It is adapted for a Nobleman’s 8 Gallery, or for Spe- 
Pty in Exhibitions at home or in America. e picture mea- 
sures 10 feet by 14, and may be seen daily at the Chinese Room, 
Hyde Park Corner, London. N.B, It can only be properly seen 
from the wall of the recess opposite. This picture oecupied the 
Artist many months of study, Fund among the unsolicited eulo- 
iums that have appeared in the a — “The freedom of 
andling”—* The ww of character in the figures”—" The rich- 
ness of colouring,” & 
58, Rentield-street, ‘Glaagow. 


MERLE D’AUBIGNE’S NEW WORK.—CROMWELL, 
On Tuesday, 22nd June, will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 9a, 


cloth, 
HE PROTECTOR: A ViNDecassom. 
J. H. MERLE D’AUBIGNE, D. 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd Londen Biapkin, Marshall & Cm 
































ENROLLED UNDER 10 Geo. IV. c. 56, AND 3 WILL. IV. c. 14. 













Under the Patronage of 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ADELAIDE. 
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Ladies’ Committee. 

Mrs. David Laing 

Miss Paton 

Miss Catharine Paton 

Miss Pym 

Mrs. Kay Shuttleworth 
Mrs. James Taylor 

The Hon. Elizabeth Walde- 





The Lady Ashley 

The Hon. Mrs. Ashley 

The Viscountess Barrington 
Mrs. Blamire 

Mrs. John Bullar 

The Viscountess Canning 
The Marchioness Cornwallis 


Sales bp Suction. 


INCLUDING oe OF THE LATEST] | 
DISCOVERIE 4 







610 [Jone 19 
lta aia ; . his day is published, i in 1 vol. neatly bound in cloth, price 3a. 
GO VERNESSES BEN VEVOLENT [BE FEENCH VERBS ; ot, o New Trestion | ny aT a 
on the Conjugation of the Fre a Verte, theoretically and HE ENGLISH and G ERMAN LIB 
jugati nD y : 4 Ranyiin 
INSTITUTION. Ute arranged. By F. LORIN, Professor of French at the | 20, | of the late FREDERICK PEPPE, Esa, including tg 
London: Kelfe & Fletcher, Cloak-lane. ngravings from the Great tasters 
— —— aaannnemmenanememned let Boydell’ ‘8 large Shakspe: t 
Just published, et rd’s 
English Mi 

Chronicle, 40 vols.—also Robinson’s Histo f ¢ 
ies Sentiment of Flowers, 133 co) nies— “ah cette Aan 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE ALBERT. ~ ~ a copies—Shaw Nahmah by Furdosee, History of Persia in the ba. 

H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. Orrinan Wonks. 
a e Mr. L. A. LEWIS will ot his House, 125 Fleet-stret, git 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE, ry 
H.R.H. THE HEREDITARY GRAND DUCHESS OF AT REDUCED PRICES. 2OOKS IN au IRES, &e., including the rm 
MECKLENBERG-STRELITZ. maining copies of Polewhel "8 History of Cornwall~ 
oO 32m 
ils. S¥O.—5618 Wi 1 
Birds— Miscellaneous Some ‘afew Lots of See fo Baka 
HENRIETTA- STREET, COVENT- GARDEN. PALL MALL.—FIRST-CLASS PICTURES, JU ST IMPORT, 
mrsiieeatiees Importers to SEL4) 
y AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, 

) 2. 16, at 1, s Aca : _o ve Daly 
COLLECTION of about FORTY PIc. 


Mr. L. x ‘LEW Is be SELL. at an Honse,1 125, Fleet-stre 
obertsonian Institution. Nurnberg, 1768—Thomsor 
. ttle - 
wy Catalogue of designs of Bl Sacked’ of Baclant ‘and 1 Wales. 2 wees 
sian Languag copies, &c. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. Wiis att bis House, 125, Pleetstra ams 
i< f ”) Macker ks. 2 
Williams & Dargate ured Plates Ba 
aes, FOSTER & SON are directed by the 
TURES, including specimens of the Italian and Flenis 





SELECT MINERALS, 






























Mrs. George Forbes grave MESSRS. J.C.& S.STEVE NS beg to announce = id — : particularly a Flemish Fair, with of 
Mrs, Fox The Hon. Harriet Walde- to Mineralogi that Mr. HEULAND’S SE COND and Paul Potter: E ee Ra a ts og ows in a Landseays 
Mrs. Greathed grave LAST SALE this 8 m will take place, at thei at Room, a Whi ite I tg paterson sth > vite and’ Ch id of hore 
The Viscountess Jocelyn Mrs. Edward West. 38, King-street, Covent~ ssn als on MONDAY, lith a and fol- Holy F ae Mean 


lowing day. 
May be viewed on Friday and Saturday previous, and Catalogues 
1. 










3 Portrait, Rembrandt; Supiter aaj 


Committee. lo, Correggio, &c. ; and the works of 


















The Hon. William Ashley | The Hon. .y? Kinnaird ha —_ Bellini Correggio Potter Rubens 
The Rev. Michael Biggs, M.A. |The Rey. D, Laing, M.A. | The LIBRARY of BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, and MISCZLLA- ag auone a Kembrani 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P.|  F.R.S. NEOUS COLLECTION of the late SAMUEL ALLEN, Esq, oO cm 9 2 

F.RS. F.S.A ——« Frederick Leeks, removed from his residence, Westbourn Grove. Pci nce nt a — catalorues had at the Offices, 54, Pall’ ill and, 








PALL MALL.—VERY © APIT AL PICTURES, 
Messrs. FOSTER & SON will SELL by AUCTION, at theGu 
lery, 54, Pall Mall, on THURSDAY, June 17, at 1 precisely, 
HIGHLY VALUABLE COL LECTION ¢ 
PICTURES, of the Italian, French, Flemish, and Englig 
schools, the entir property of an Amateur, and removed from 4 
: including a grand dseape, wi 
th, and a Huntin — by = P same master; 
dows, with ¢ my iney Cooper, RA. 4 
Smugel er ‘“ “hambers ; the Pils 
example of "Muller? St. Mark’s’ P! Place, t 
et at Rotterdam, Van der Neer; my 
. ene, by Rubens; the Post pied by Morland ; and fine 
specimens of 


F. Patey Chappell, Esq. Esq. F.LS, Messrs ¢. & S. STEVENS are instructed by 1 Executors to 
= Henry Cholmonde- | W. A. Ms rekinnon, Esq. M.P. SELL A AUCTION, at their Great Room, King-street, 

F.R.S. F.S.A. Covent- garden, on MONDAY, 2ist of June, oP flowing day, 
Dr "Forbes, F.R.S. 


12 o’el 

The Rev. * rederick D. Mau- rns ° 4 : i 
Pageoo St. Leger Grenfell, | rice, M.A. 1 HE *TIBR ARY of BOOKS, in various 
| James Nisbet, Esq. branches of Literature, oomlaining maar aa aki rd 
™ . ding Cl do Rebellion—Rapin’s England— ss Cyclo- 
Pm a William Hale, Esq. | Henry Stafford Northcote, | tee feet don Pictoral Shakspere—Heed's Shak: 
John Hatchard, Esq. | Esq. | speare, 21 vols—Books of Prints—framed En; on aving by Woollett 
Henry Howlett, Esq. | J. Tidd Pratt, Esq. —Drawings and Paintings by the late Sir Calleott, R.A., J. 


j ves > .- 7 " Varley, and others—a Valuable Collection of oe ographs of nn 
The Viscount Ingestre, M.P. | Robert A. Slaney, Esq. nent Characters—Bronze of Canova’s Graces—Ivory Bust and 
Trustees. 


Y 
Carvings in Ivory, including a magnificent Cup and Cover— Antique 
The Rev. Michael Biggs, | *Henry Howlett, Esq. 
M.A. 
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Silver Articles—Gold and Silver Watches—Coins and Medals— 
Telescope—a Photographic Camera—two Bookcases—s-day Mantle 






































































| *Edward eotestek Leeks, | and Passage Clocks—and various Miscellaneous Items, _ Schie done Moucheron R. Ruisch Hogarth i 
— Bond Cabbell,| Esq. F.L.S, _ May be Ly wed on Friday and Saturday prior to the Sale, and aa oun Sen oe a sna ie Hominy brea 
The Key. F. D. Maurice, M.A. | Catalogues had. Cignani Backhuysen G. Hloet | Morland. The Gar 
*The: ora Henry Chol- ee Tidd a - TAPESTRY. May be viewed three days prior. anette c: 
mondeley *Robert Ag ion y Slaney, Messrs. J. C. & 8S. STEV S are instructed by the Executors of PALL MALI INTE RESTING PICTURES of Mark-lane, at 
; ol srs, x ALL MALL— if the EARLY 
Ye — ed Be ie & i HODGES, Esq, to include in their Sale, om | “yy47,T4N SCHOOLS, and very choice COLLECTION of BS. _se ia) a 
. W. Hale, Esq. a a = - GRAVINGS in the Portfolio, the P y of the late WARN 
Those marked * are Trustees for the Free Annuities. as E PIE CES el ‘ANCTEN ud = intl ft. re OnTLEY, Esa. a ORDER 
the follo 4 ensio 23 0 cl ry i, - 2 ents, 5. 
Treasurer. 17 ft. by 13, 15 ft by 10, and 10 ft. by 9 It is all in tal _ Hrbeetiny Messrs, FOSTER & SON are directed A the Executors to SELL 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S, F.S.A tion, and we us purchased at the Fonthill Sale. AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on SATURDAYS, 
‘ * a ai y be viewed till the Sale, and Catalogues had. une 26, and three following days, (Sunday excepted,) | 
SB, ——o J ——_——— > x vw, > T ier r 
een. TO SOLE TORS of the HIGHEST CLASS of MODERN HE COLLECTION of PICTURES, chiet Cl 


Thomas Hunt, Esq. 


specimens of the Works of the Masters of the 1: 3th century, 
Henry Kingscote, Esq. 


WORKS of ART, and of other ARTICLES of TASTE and | god by the late Mr. Warner Ottley, aided by the refined tas ( 







































































































































’ , i y CURIOSITY. i discrimination of his brother, the late Mr. William You 0 
Capt. the Hon. Francis Maude, R.N. 7, TIWw r a oe 2 a ng EVENTS 
ESSRS. WINSTANLEY & WALTER, of | Ottley. It will include specimens of the works of Giotto, Cimatoy I ILL (No 
Honorary Secretary. a . aa seine ouncunes to Amateurs, that they Taddio{Gaddo, ae — Angelo, } Messecsie, ne Memmi, @ yoTION- 
The Rev. David Laing, M.A. F.RS, — received instructions to SEL a ve ™ ~ Y has 30.000, inelude prints of the Teles “Gesman iputch. Flemish an ba 
Bankers. NESDAY, the eth, —_ the BSDAY. the? Ahebeg noice ‘rench schools, illustrating Pilkington’s Lives, and comprise te J DITON Al 
= m ~ ‘ each day punetually, at Newall’s-bu gs, Ms — works of Mantegna, M. Antonio, Van Mecklin, A. Durer, &e.;3 9% pon ANI 
Sir C. Seott & Co. 1, Cavendish-square. chester, the following highly important productions of the Pencil | gay fp nglish and Foreign Portraits, Topographical Prints, ée- [i MEBTIN( 
Messrs. Strahan & Co. Temple Bar. and the Burin, which are a genuine private collection, in the Catalogues are preparing.—54, Pall Mall. RAILWA 
aye amassing of which no expense has been spared in order to secure AND RA 
Honorary Solicitor. the very choicest specimens in both departments of Art, and the QALE of the late BARON | “VERSTOLKS MARKET 
¥. Chapel, Buy, whole of which are now ordered for positive and unreserved Sale, | \\' COLLECTION of PRINTS.—Will be SOLD by AUCTIOS, Ml MB STEL 
Honorary Surgeon. The WATER COLOURED DRAWINGS, which have been | 0D. tet pean — — or a days, 2 ee gracing). 
} > selected as the finest specimens of the recent Works of the greatest he rst portion of the well-known and magni SKETCHES 
: . > > OLK VAN 
Henry Howlett, Esq. Prints, the Property of the late BARON VERSTO 
° British Artists, are all framed in excellent taste, and comprise a SOELEN. It contains nearly the complete Works of Mare Ar and Lincol 
Secretary. very valuable series of the Les pee oa ge Wy pe tonio, Claude, Drevet, Nanteuil, Masson, Edelinck, Hollar, RAILWAY 
‘an We . < : 0 0 € 80) ag ys " A.; asp . a, 
Mr. Charles W. Klugh, at the Office, 32, Sackville-street. | WoTKS of the sort ever painted by J. R- Hertert, Be. se eric aug | Schmidt, Wille, Woollett, Hogarth, Boissieux, Morghen, Lane Home and 
‘ollector. beautiful productions of Copley Fielding; Windsor Castle, an ex- Miller, Desnoyers, and others, including many unique proofs 84H ppocEEDI 
Collector. —_ nag ee hag Pyne ; a fine Sea Piece, by Bentley; | Variations. The Prints are generally most brilliant impressions HH poor. pit 
Mr. Mattam, 10, Chryssel-road, North Brixton. pe | by G. *C Rtterma le, nets Bed *h are * The Sacking of Basing | 224 in an admirable state of preservation. Further in: — OFFICIAL 
en House’ and * Henry VIIL and Wolsey ; with exquisite examples | ™®Y be obtained of Messrs. . Smith, 24, Lisle-s street, Leicester-squar aie ‘ 
Membership consists in the payment of an AnnualGuinea, | of Sidney Cooper, R.A., Ci es R.A., Topham, Varley, Frith, R.A., SPLENDID COLLECTION OF STEEL PLATES, neers’ Rep 
or of Ten Guineas in one sum. Subscribers are entitled to | Oakley, Prout, Crane, and ier o he nok culy chetec ta sub- Engraved for Mr. Charles Heath’s various Publications [J REPORTS 
eee “ “ The ENGRAVINGS will be found to be not only choice in su d Belf 
vote for Annuities in the proportion of One Vote for each ject, but in the od st possible states, and are all elegantly and appro- | Mr. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at his Great — nip 
Annual Half-Guinea, not in arrear, and for each Donation | }riate/y framed.—among those of English artists are * The Queen,’ 192, Fleet-street, (corner of C haneery- -lane), “Loudon, a= vos ille 
of Five Guineas. Subscriptions are due on the first of | after Chalon, by 8. Cousins, artist’s proof before autograph, in a DAY, July 8, and FRIDAY, July 9, 1847, at 12 te och. oes PARLIAM 
an alway: i rP 5c enificent gilt frame carved by Rogers, being in the identical = the Trustees, for the purpose of winding up the Bills—ditt 
January, and can always he remitted by Post Office Order, a he it was submitted to her Majesty; several artist's proofs Cork, Black 
or by a Cheque crossed ‘Sir C. Scott & Co.’ after the finest of the waeies 4 Purest, by W ilmore, A. BA. ond ah Wo HUNDRED and TWO highly finished and Dartr 
—_—-—- others ; Scott and Byron, artist’s proofs, after Lawrence ; fave e and valua able ENGRAV ED STE E L PLAT Es. comprisitz The Bridge 

The objects of the Institution are— subicts of ike i the same ne sate; Phe Sauchuary and | —ayra "Gores Para, comets, tm n set of 3 Plata ¢ Pee 

I. Temporary Assistance to Governesses in dis- | @)Gen Time,’ artist's proof, before all the letters, (Cousins’ own bp ng aa ightiourhood, complete, ina st of 31 30 Plate Patents— 
tress, afforded privately and delicately by a Committee of | proof, unique); ‘The Mo rning # the C my = by re ~ a or Ditto, the complete sets, for 1846 and 1847. 26 Plates—Keepsalt, oy 93 
Ladies. others os uly fine, all of which are so framed with the entire of various years, from 1838 to 1845 inclusive, 40 all Share Lis 

. margin as to be equally fit for the folio, also a valuable collection complete sets for 1846 and 1847, 26 Plates dy ten: of Beauty, 3 I Gossip of 

II. Elective Annuities to aged Governesses, S€- | aster the great masters, in a folio, together with a curious and rare Plates—Beauty's Costume, 11 P Mates—C hildren of the Nobility. 8 Orde 
cured on ae capital, and thus independent on the eet Le 9 Cp my L | a in Py ond Piates--Balis ee Season, 4 Plates—Church of St. Ly 
rosperity of the Institution. tasteful style; a ver Gicious selection Of ¥ 4 1 Plate—Lord Stafford, 1 Plate.—Being a most extens! 

. oo Pr iti ee re ENGRAVINGS, among which are Nese ty omer plage of Beautiful Portraits of the Nobility and other distinguish 

- ovident Annuities purchased by Ladies | ; ren, “Mater Pule “hrs delectionis,’ proo harity,’ after | personages ;—of Costumes and Fancy Subjects, as well a8 mat ATL 
in any way connected with Education, upon Government eeio ; * Me udonna Ey Bag jr ed Hogi fea = fine Landscapes, &c. &c., forming a most interesting collection. of, CHA 
Security, agreeably to the Act of Parliament.—Any Lady | othe Mi ane ~~ oa go, by ong Queen of Hes seg >| such as is not likely ever to be for sale again. bo hg a 
can have the Tables, &c. forwarded to her on application | ins. \t lagdalen, afte ail lemons, by Ke “Poetry,” before ali | ¢Xcellent state of preservation. Descriptive Catalogue “a 
to the S Secretary. : roe letters, by Felsing, extremely rare ; the ‘Echo ee eg PaThe foregoing will all be offered and sold, at the time stated, ] 

Money is also received for the Savings’ Bank. Lurley,’ by Mandell erties proof ~2 CA Rigpene, pam the highest bidders, without any reservation whatever. = con 

IV. The Home for Governesses during the intervals framed Re oiewa: ee ee Giaceiaatio. bee. “y and sions, rote “i state of the Plates, may be seen six days 
between their engagements. humerous 1 _— aye ae ees ay Sa ty rts’s ‘ Holy Land,’ co- vious to the sate = $ = Co 

V. A System of Registration, free of expense. | loured and sevenas NUS ARTIC Wor . i . Just published, feap. 

. bo 4 wit Paes F The MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES OP VIRTU consist, of IN pes PREACHING on ” F éve1ors 0! 
The above are all in full operation. pair of Shrines, with figures of saints; pair of Brackets, of the . larly the Bir 
VI. An Asylum for aged Governesses for which a | style of Francis the First, and a Bacchanalian Revel, =m pettet, all DIALact mg Fd ~~ = e os a arth a Pre contain: 
s . borately carved in oak and boxwood ; an antique oak Bookcase, | quence of the Pulpt ran ol . 
House and an + sean are both required. py ee Ly 6 ft. 10 in. high, 2 ft. 10 in. wide ; Genie’ 's we E ary, having TIPRED JENOU Ae Srinister of Regs co} 
. J c . : 8 reachers, by the Rev 
P ba S College for Governesses, and arrangements very perfeet Demi-sail of Armour, of the tune of Charles to square ‘Chapel, oa tay ‘Author of * Commentary on Isai i a 
=o. twelve exquisitely painted miniatures, and numerous otherarticles. : * This ie the remark of Som Féncioe. Areas whie may Cor 
e > » p t the 15th, | bray, in his incomparable jalogues on . 

A Eady having kindly offered to give 501. to meet a similar The bi ay wel be.comn So pu ile inapection a rater. be 1th, beng Fut _ _ ree te preachers henand attentive? —_ 
Donation from nine others, and found a third Annuity in — ee = Tussicenen will be ready for delivery on Saturday, the | read.”—Doddridge’s Expositor, section 173. 4. Real in 
May, 1847, three other Contributors have come forward. 12th instant, at Messrs. Winstanley’s, Paternoster-row, London ; of London : T. D. Thomson, 13, Upper King-stree! Sainb LONDOY 
Names of Donors will be thankfully received by either | Messrs. T. Winstanley & Sons, Liverpool ; and of the Auctioneers, | James Nisbet & Co.; Hamilton, Adams & Co, uurgh 
Secretary. No.9, y York Hotel-buildings, Mancheste: Kennedy, Publish 
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THE ATHENAUM 





, . ry — 

TTS'S FAMILY ATLAS, with INDEX.— 
e was published, an entirely new edition of 
p) On the pad eter eal Index of nearly 55,000 Names. The 
f the Royal Geographical Society, in his Annual Ad- 
esident OT Members, May 24th, 1847, in speaking of this Atlas, 
os 9 the tts, whose * Family Atlas’ must be familiar to you, 
M ich, for convenience of size, clearness of engraving, and 
we cheapness, is the favourite Atlas of many, has just 
arial jue by the completion of a copious Index of between 
bid to e000 names ; any one of which may be instantly found 
quand by means ¢ the letters of reference,” &c. &c. In addi- 
the map ew and exceedingly rapid method of finding any place 
oat latitude and longitude is given with every name ; 
ire, | resent edition, many of the more important maps 
Abus rirely re-engraved, on an enlarged scale—such maps 
nn to little moe cation having, notwithstanding, been 
are lia ied : and the proprietor feels confident that no work 
: hi either as respects price or quality, will be found more 
the kine ¢ public favour. he Atlas is ny but ele- 

‘ z in Turkey morocco, price three guineas. 
aly half seat te, Strand (nearly opposite Exeter Hall) ; 

Jiowbe had of all Booksellers. 


To ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
HORTICU LTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, June 5, contains Articles on 
1 Society of England | Horticultural Society 
inane! Implement Society | Landscape gardening 
"Ireland Manures, experiments with 
: Itural Statistics Orange-tree, analysis of 
Hivais of the Orange-tree Pear-trees, management of, by 
ti culture Mr. Thomas Rivers 
maragus knife Pit for forcing — 
a “tricks Polmaise heating, by Mr. J 
’ Wy Mr. J. Rogers, Deans, gardener, Felling, New- 


South 


Potato disease 
Potato disease, Townley on: re- 
marks by Mr. F. J. G 
Potato crop, the future, by Mr. 
J. Wilson 
Pruning forest-trees, by Mr. L. 
Jones, Dolgelly, Merioneth- 
shire 
Queen's Park, Manchester 
Statistics, agricultural 
Tanks, sizes of 
‘ownley on the Potato disease 


Le hominy, by Mr. C. H. | 
bridge 2 
eeeien Horticultural So- 

ciety x 

(slendar, horticultural 
aendar, agricultural 
jymation culture in France 











y vest 
pan Manchester, death of | 
(praining, thorough 

am buildings (with numerous 
Engravings), by J. Grey, Esq., 
Dal 


3° flowers lp ! 

rest trees, to prune ? ilip Soci J \ 
q veinesinensis, Dy Mr.W. Miller | Turnips, manures for 
Heating, Polmaise | Waterer’s exhibition of Ameri- 
Hominy bread can plants, noticed 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Vark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a con- 
insed account of all the transactions of the week, 

ORDER of any Newsvender—OFFICE for Adver- 
tisements, 5. Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


Price Sixpence, free by post, 


The Ratlwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday, June 5, contains Articles on 

EVENTS OF THE WEEK — GOVERNMEN 
BILL ( — COMMITTE 

MOTION J x 


PIECES 
OOMMITTEE ON 





LAR 3 ¢ » 
BIRMINGHAM AND ¢ ORD BUSI- 
NESS— DECISION IN EQUITY ON EXETER AND CRE- 
DITON AFFATK— MERCHANDISE TRAFFIC ON LON- 
DON AND NORTH-WESTERN — LYONS AND AV ON 
MEETING — FRENCH MI TERIAL COMFORT FOR 
DISTRESS MONETARY PRK RE 

— SUDDEN REVIVAL IN ARE 
ENT AT CHESTER BRIDGE—; WITH 
SON'S REPORT TO DIRECTORS (with En- 


RAILWAYS 1 — 
AND RAILWAY 

MARKET—A 1 

MR. STEPHE 
graving), 
SKETCHES OF NEW RAILWAYS. — Manchester, Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire (concluded), 
RAILWAY LITERATURE. —Shaen’s Review of Railways at 
Home and Abroad (concluding notice). 
PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. — Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers—Ditto of Mechanical Engineers. 
OFFICIAL PAPERS.—Reports of Commissioners of Railways— 
London and North-Western— Belfast and Ballymena: Engi- 
neers’ Report. 
REPORTS OF MEETINGS.—Gravesend and Rochester—Dublin 
aud Belfast Junction—Belfast and Ballymena—Dundalk and 
Enniskillen—Limerick, Ennis and Killaloe—Projected Lines, 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS.—Committees on 0 
Bills—ditto on Unopposed Bills—Passed Standing Geiee nee 
Cork, Blackrock and Passage: Meeting of Directors— P. 

and Dartmoor: Meeting of Sharehol ers. secant 
The Bridge Accident at Chester, and the Inquest. 
Progress of Works — Accidents—Law Intelligence—Iron T — 
Patents—Meetings—Tenders for eane—Comtencten Diniin is 
an ke pg “hag _ Correspendente—Traiie Table — 
s ists — Foreign ditto —} et — Pari ——_ 
Gomip of the poreia itto oney Market — Paris Letter. 

Order Railway Chronicle ofany Newsvender, 


Raltway CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line, 
. , LONDON to BRIGHTON, 
containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
Containing 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price 4d, 
. , LONDON to RICHMOND, 
Containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d, 
. _ LONDON to WOLVERTON, 
containing 85 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
ieee LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
‘ontaining a Map and 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
. LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, 
containing 125 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls, 
LONDON to GOSPORT, 





aA 
containing 143 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 1s. 
ONDON to OXFORD, 
and 74 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
Preparing, 
WNDON to DOVER. | LONDON to CAMBRIDGE. 


i I 
Containing a Map 


611 
Just published, 48. cloth, 


TH E PRESERVATION of INFANTS 

in DELIVERY ; being an Exposition of the chief Cause 0 
Mortality in Still-born Children. 

By RICHARD KING, M.D M.R.C.S8. L.8.A. 

“We believe there is a great deal of truth in the author's state- 
| ments, and they are worthy of the consideration of the practitioners 
| in midwifery.”— Medical Times, i 

“ Dr. King’s book promises to throw some new light upon our 
mode of practice.”"— Lancet, 
London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


THE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA. 
On the Ist of July, will be published, Part I. of a 

New, Cheap, and Important 

MUSICAL PUBLICATION, 
(To appear in Monthly Parts, small 4to. price 2s. 6d., each Part | 
containing from 50 to 60 pages of the best engraved and printed 
Music), consisting of all the most favourite Operas of MOZART, 
GLUCK, WEBER, SPOHR, CLMAROSA, ROSSINI, MEYER- 
BEER, BELLINI, DONIZETTI, VERDI, &c. &c., each Opera 
will be given with the Vocal Score in its integrity, (including the 
unaccompanied recitatives never before published.) to which will 
be added a Complete English Text, rendered by J. W. Mould. 
The Musical Portion of the Work will be revised by W. 8. Rock- 
stro. The series commences with MOZART’S celebrated Opera, 
the ‘MARRIAGE OF FIGARO, (from three to five Operas will 
be completed in the course of each year, thus costing on an average 
from 5a. to 108. each). 
London: T. Boosey & Co. 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street. And 
. be had of all Booksellers und Music-sellers in the United King- 
dom. 


V ESTIGES of the NATURAL HISTORY of 
CREATION. Sixth edition, 9s, 
Reprint of the above Work, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Explanations ; a Sequel to Vestiges of the Natural 

History of Creation. Second edition, 5a. 

London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ELLEN MIDDLETON.’ 


In a few days, in 3 vols. 


GRANTLEY MANOR. 


By LADY el FULLERTON. 
Mrs. BUTLER’S (late Fanny Kemble) JOURNAL of a YEAR’S 
RESIDENCE in ITALY. 


Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 








Now ready, 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS, VOL. X. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGIUS JOURNEY TO DAMASCUS, 


2 vols. post vo. with numerous Engravings, 24s. bound. 
Il. 
ZENON, THE MARTYR. 
By the Rev. RICHARD COBBOLD, M.A. 3 vols. 


“* At the present time, when so much attention is being paid to the early history of the Christian Church, this produc- 
tion cannot fail to be welcome to a numerous class of readers.”—Sun. 


Henry Co.sury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s., the Fifth Edition of 


THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 
STRUCTURAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL. 


WITH A COPIOUS GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
The whole Ilustrated with nearly 700 Woodcuts. 


By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph.D., F.RS. 


This will complete the Series of Elementary Botanical Works of Professor Lindley, of which ‘School Botany’ and 
* The Vegetable Kingdom’ form the other Parts. 


London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 





PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 
Price Six Shillings Each. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION TO THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S. 


Handsomely Printed in Crown Octavo. 
Six Volumes are Published ; the concluding Volume will contain a copious Index to the whole work. 





The Times. 


“Tt is unrivalled as a Thesaurus of information, during one of the most important periods of the world’s history ; and 
is, at the same time, a monument of industry and eloquence. Having passed through six editions in its original octavo 
form, a seventh has now commenced in a more portable shape. The size adapts it to the pocket, while the beauty of the 
appearance qualifies it for a place in the library of the most fastidious.” 


Morning Chronicle, 

“Mr. Alison has produced what deserves to be regarded as the onlfeomplete and authoritative English account of the 
grandest period of modern history, when the world saw with amazement the social and political struggles, contests, and 
mutations, which might well have occupied the lapse of centuries, crowded into the strange and eventful drama of a few 
short years....his pages embody some of the most valuable lessons of Christian philosophy, and the loftiest precepts of 
public morality. They have already received the seal of public approbation; and we cannot doubt that the favour 
extended to them, in the elegant and moderately priced form in which they now appear, will be still greater and more 
lasting.” , 


Wui.1amM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





Published at the Rarwar Crronicue Orrice, by J. F: i 
NICLE \ . Francis; 
may be had of all Booksellers.” 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
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Racooww en SUMMERLY. 


FRANCESCO FRANCIA wasa Goldsmith as well as a ‘Painter, 
Designs for crockery are attributed to Raffaelle. Leonardo da 
Vinci invented nec nt Res In the Gallery of Buckingham Palace 
is a Painting by Teniers to scnnteets a harpsicord ; and in the 
National Gallery there is one by Nicolo Poussin for a ‘similar pur- 
ose, Holbein designed brooches and saltcellars. Albert Durer 
fimeelf sculptured ornaments of all kinds. At Windsor is iron- 
work by Quintin Matsys. Beato Angelico, and a host of great 
Artists, decorated books; and, in fact, there was scarcely a 
great medieval Artist, when Art was really Catholic, who did 
not essay to decorate the objects of everyday life. Beauty of 
form and colour and poetic invention were associated with every 
thing. So it ought still to be, and we will say, shall be again. 

Manufacturing skill is pre-eminent and abounds ; but artistic 
skill has still to be wedded with it. An attempt will now be made 
to revive the good old practice of connecting the best Art with 
familiar objects in daily use; and this intention will be made 
manifest by the aid of our best Artists, several of whom have already 
expressed their willingness to assist in this object, among them 
may be named— 

John Bell, Roulptor. 8. Joseph, Sculptor. 
©. W. Cope, A.R.A D. Maclise, R.A. 

, Creswick, A.R.A. W. Mulready, R.A. 
J. R. Herbert, R.A. R. Redgrave, A. R.A, 
J.C. Horsley. H. J. Townsend. 

The ART-MANUFACTURES will be of all kinds, and exe- 
cuted in pottery, wood, glass and other materials. Among those 
in pts paration may be mentioned— 

The Cupid Inkstand, in porcelain, with Tazza, designed and 
mndaite d by John Bell, price 3i, 38., now ready. ‘he Inkstand will 
also be published separately. 

2. Kissing Children, surmountinga Paper Weight, and Boy and 
Dolphin as a Seal-handle. Both characteristic appendages to the 
above, designed and modelled by John Bell. Nearly ready. 

3. A Beer Jug: emblematic: al oe gathering, storing and em- 
ploym ae of the hop: designed by . Townsend. Nearly ready. 

ish for the Drawing- ‘room, _ receive visiting cards: de- 
sig ate ‘ in colours by PD, Maclise A, 

The Infant Neptune: an’ orns es 
Salteellar : designed and modelled by H. J. 
ready 

6. A series of Decanter Sti oppers, designed by J.C. Ilorsley. 

7 Apostle Saltcellar, by R, Kedgrave, 
ia papier maché, designed and ornamented by R. Red- 


adapted also for a 
Townsend, Nearly 







case ; designed and modelled by John Bell. 
A Water Jug, in glass; designed by R. Kedgrave, A.R.A. 


10, 
ae arly ready. 
*The Hayfield, engraved after the Picture by W. Mulready, 


JK, exhibited at the Royal Academy, and painted on porcelain. 
A Mustard-pot, in porcelain ; modelled by John Bell. Nearly 






i Cc hild’s Mug, ornamented with engraving of a guardian 
* He shall defend thee under his wings, and thou shalt be 
By R. Rec AR Nearly ready. 
. Dorothea in Parian. 
15. Unaand the Lion, a Statuette, a companion to Danneck 
Ariadne; designed and modelled by John Beil. Nearly re 





Nearly ready. 














+ An Inkstand, carved in wood; designed by RK. Redgrave, 
R.A. 

17. A Bust of the Duke of Wellington, modelled by 8. Joseph. 
Nearly ready. 


Subscribers’ names will be received by Mr. J. Cundall, 12, Old 
Bond-street; Messrs, Paul & D. Colnaghi, 13, Pall Mall East; Mr. 
G, Bell, 186, Fleet-street; Mr. J. Mortlock, 250, Oxford-street ; 
Mr. J. Tennant, 149, Strand; and Mr. J. Green (late Brumby’s), 
19, St. James’s-street, where the articles may be seen.—Catalogues 
will be sent on receipt of a postage stamp. 


ABBOTSFORD SERIES OF THE LIFE, POETRY, AND 
PROSE WRITINGS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
nm Ist May was published, a Large Paper Edition of the 
L iFE. POETRY, and P ae WRITINGS 
of SIR WALTER SCOTT, in Five Volumes, 
Uniform with the ABBOT RD EDITION OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
With 92 Engravings on Steel, 66 of them after the renowned 
yrawings by Turner. 
*x* Each Volume may be had separate. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London, 


FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, 


. r " ‘ON r 
QECON D EDITION of CONTINENTAL 
ho IMPRESSIONS. 
By JOHN EDMUND READE, 
Author of ‘Italy, *Catiline,’ &c. 
“The superiority of this work consists in the superiority of the 
author to the common roll of tourists.”—Spectator. 

Mr. Reade’s volumes are highly original, because, led by his 
own idiosyncrasies, he rather contradicts than echoes the opinions 
of others.”—Jerrold’s Magazine. 

“This is not a book of travels in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but a series of highly-wrought pictures from nature and art: the 
best work of the kind since that of Eustace. Authors, artists, and 
classic sites, afford ample scope for thought and criticism.” 

Literary Gazette, 


_ Charles Ollier, 19, Southampton-street, Strand. 
NEW WORK BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 


Giays Clegp 


ILLUSTRATED by the ETCHING CLUB, is now ready. 
60 First Proofs on India Paper, signed by the Artists, in a Port- 
folio, 5 Guineas each 
6) Proofs on India Paper, bound by Hayday in morocco, 
tuineas each. 
280 C oples in boards, 2 Guineas each. 


Published for the Etching Club by Mr. pe a 12, Old a 
treet, by whom Subscribers’ names will be received. hea 


























TO TOURISTS. 


In a closely-printed volume (744 pp.) price 10s. 6d. 


GUIDE TO THE HIGHLANDS 


AND 


ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND, 
INCLUDING ORKNEY AND ZETLAND, 


Descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, Antiquities, and Natural 
History; with numerous Historical an raditional Notices ; 
Map, Tables of Distances, Notices of Inns, and other information 
lk. Tourists. By GEORGE and PETER ANDERSON, of 
nvernes: 

* Their descriptions possess all the freshness and truth of de- 
lineations taken on the spot by familiar hands ot an object 
of interest from the Mull of Cantyre to the remote Zetland Islands 
is left untouched,”—Jnverness Herald. 








In a handsome portable volume, price 88. 6d. 


BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
OF SCOTLAND. 


FIFTH EDITION, CORRECTED AND IMPROVED. 


Containing an accurate Travelling Map ; 16 Engraved Charts of 
Roads, Railroads, and Interesting Loca ities (including Plans of 
ne ey and Glasgow) ; numerous Views of the Scenery on 
Wood and Steel, and a copious Itinerary. 

ne? comprehensive, intelligent, and well-arranged Guide-Book. 
We have been furnished with an incidental proof of the remarkable 
accuracy of the Charts and Descriptions, in the peoenes testimony 
of a pedestrian, who has traversed a considerable space, book in 
hand.”—Spectator. 





In a closely-printed and portable volume, price 10s. 6d. 


BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 


AND ROAD-BOOK OF 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Containing a General Travelling Map, with the Roads and Rail- 
ways distinctly laid down ; besides Sections of the more important 
Districts on an enlarged "scale, and Engraved Charts of Roads, 
Railroads, and Interesting Localities. 

“A carefully sseemtes work, prettily illustrated, with useful 
Maps.”"—Athenar 

“ The charac fevlation of* Black's Picturesque Tourist of England 
and Wales’ are, a more compact and handy form, a more modern 
style of letter-press, getting s up, and illustration, with a very 
moderate price. "— Specta 

“A decided Eaubeenans upon the old Road-Book,”—John Bull, 





In a neat pocket volume, price 5s. 


BLACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE 
TO THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


THIRD EDITION, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED, 


Including an Easy on the Geology of the District, by John 
Phillips, F.R.S. G.L., Prof. of Geology in King’s College, London. 
With a poco Bm accurate Map, by W. Hughes; Charts of the 
Lakes, by Sidney Hall ; Views of the Scenery, by various distin- 
guished artists ; and an ample Itinerary of all the Routes, with 
the Distances accurately laid down. 

“This Guide to the Lakes has been compiled upon the same 
elaborate plan, (as the Picturesque Tourist of Scotland), governed by 
the same resolution to spare no cost or trouble to ac hieve a suc- 
cessful result. It needs no higher commendation. It is a pic- 
turesque Guide in every sense—its descriptions are charmingly 
written—its intelligence is ample ay minute—and its illustrations 
are admirable specimens of Art.”—Atlas, 








In a neat portable case, price 4a, Gd. 


BLACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY 


TRAVELLING MAP OF 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Carefully compiled from the maps of the Ordnance Surveys, and 
beautifully engraved by Sipney Hat; with all the Roads, Rail- 
roads, and other Topographical Information required by the 
Tourist or Traveller on Business, Size, 32 inches by 234. 

“A beautifully executed Map of England and Wales, which, 
after careful observation and reference, we can characterize as 
being among the most correct ever issued.” — Mining Journal, 





In a neat portable case, price 48, 6d. 


BLACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY 


TRAVELLING MAP OF 


SCOTLAND. 


CAREFULLY CONSTRUCTED FROM THE BEST 
AUTHORITIES, 
With all the Roads and Railroads accurately laid down. 
Size, 32 inches by 234, 
“A handsome-looking Map, of large dimensions, yet so well 
mounted, that it folds up into the size of a pocket-book,and admits | 
at the same time of a partial examination.”"—Spectator, 





Black’s Economical Tourist of Scotland. 3s. 6d. 
Black’s Guide through Edinburgh, 2s, 

Black’s Guide through Glasgow. 2s. 

Black's Travelling Map of Ireland. 2s. 6d. 
Black’s Map of the English Lake District. 2s, 6d. 
Black’s Map of North Wales. 1s. 6d. 

Black's Map of South Wales. 1s. 6d. 

Black's Tourists Memorial of Scotland. 5s. 


A. & C, Brack, Edinburgh ; 
ksellers, 


and sold by all 
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8, NEw BURLINGTON-sTREE?, June 12 We 
J . 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH THE FOLLOW: 


NEW WORKsS, 


—_——. 


I. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJEsry 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. uniform with Miss STRICKLAND; 
‘Lives OF THE QUEENS 0& EvyGLanp,' 


MEMOIRS OF TH® PRIVATE LIfE 
AND OPINIONS OF 

LOUISA, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA, 

CONSORT OF FREDERICK WILLIAM THE 

By Mrs. Cuartes Ricwarpsoy, 


11. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CASTLES IN THE AIR, 


By Mrs. Gore, 
Authors of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ the Débutante,' ts 
(Now ready, 


Ill, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


PADDIANA; 


Or, SCRAPS AND SKETCHES OF TRISH LIFE, 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


By the Autuor of ‘ Tar Hor Warzr Car,’ 


Iv. 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘ EMILIA WYNDHAM, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
NORMAN’S BRIDGE; 


A STORY OF TIE PRESENT DAY. 


By the Aurnor of ‘ Emit1a Wynpuaw,’ ‘ Farag Daan’ 
‘Tug Two OLD Mgn’s Ta.gs,’ &c, 


Also, now ready, 


PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST of PERU 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 32s. bound. 


Il. 
SECOND EDITION of the HOY. 
ADELA SIDNEY’S HOME AND ITS INFLUENCE, 
3 vols. 


mt. 
The PROTESTANT REFORMATION 
in FRANCE. By the Autnor of ‘ Emitta Wrspuiz’ 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 30s. bound. 


Iv. 
TRACEY. By Mrs. Tomson. 3 vols, 


MISS PARDOE'’s LOUIS XIV. and the 
COURT of FRANCE in the SEVENTEENTH CE: 
TURY. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 42s. bound. 


vi. 
MARMADUKE HERBERT. By tle 
COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 3 vols. 


vil. 


MAXWELL’S HILL-SIDE wi 


BORDER SKETCHES. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 2+ 


MISS COSTELLO'S MEMOIRS of 


JACQUES CCEUR. 1 vol. 14s. bound, with Portrait. 


™. 
The NEW and CONCLUDING V0- 
— - bon INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 10s. 6d. 
ortraits, &c. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 
HOWITTS HOMES and HAUNTS ° 


the BRITISH POETS. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous 
Engravings, 30s. bound, 





Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-stret 








(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty) 
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REVIEWS 


» of the Life of Elizabeth Fry, with 
toot from * Journal and Letters. 
Bdited by two of her Daughters. Vol. I. 

Gilpin. 
Wz have rarely seen a biography executed in 
jetter taste as regards some essential particulars 
than this Memoir of one of the most distinguished 
yomen whom England has produced. It isnot, 
however, clear of heaviness and monotony; nor 
ave the Editors wholly — the besetting 
endency of those writing the lives of pious er- 
sons—which is, to keep in the shade individual 
traits of character and all adventures not bearing 
on the main purpose or meee mer Elizabeth Fry 
yas not merely a woman of enthusiastic benevo- 
lence, gifted with such powers of enterprise and 

rsuasive reason as might have fitted her had 
she been born a man to have founded colo- 
nies and framed constitutions—she was also a 
yoman of refinement and genius. By disposi- 
tion no less than by position she was qualified 
gracefully to fill the place among august and 
intellectual personages to which her singular 
eforts introduced her. She could hardly have 
exercised such sudden and extensive power as she 
did without possessing an acute discrimination 
of character as well as a singular geniality of 
sympathy,—and this, we think, might have been 
nore brightly illustrated without harm done to 
hermemory as a Missionary.—It is fair, however, 
to observe that the deficiency of contemporary 
anecdote, &c. is largely pore eh to the nature 
of the materials whereof the work is mainly 
composed—a journal kept by Elizabeth Fry her- 
self; kept, too, with the prospect of its being 
oneday given to the world. In such a register, 
it was more natural that shades of temper, 
discouragements of mind, and other spiritual 
despondencies and aspirations should be re- 
corded, than those facts and features which 
afford so much matter of analysis to the student 
and deep instruction to the thinker. We 
cannot expect such a woman to have Boswell- 
ized Newgate—the Yearly Meeting—or the 
Mansion House ;—while we feel that her life, 
times, exertions and associations offered so wide 
acanvas as to make us regret that the same 
has not been less partially employed and less 
meagrely filled. 

Elizabeth Gurney was the third daughter of an 
opulent Norwich merchant and banker, of old 
family, and whose ancestors had for some gene- 
rations belonged to the Society of Friends. 
Among the worthy persons of this persuasion, 
however, there have been always fine lines of 
demarcation and shades of difference. This, 
in a religious body where Scruple takes the form 
ofoutward symbol, and Orthodoxy is asserted not 
merely by tacit renunciation of the world’s plea- 
sures but by an open wearing of an unworldly 
uniform, leads to discrepancies hard to recon- 
tile and confusions which there is no clearing 
up. For Scruple, in its manifestations, may be 
athing of times and epochs as essentially as the 
cutofa garment. A protest against Papistry, for 
instance, was a different thing in the days of 
Mary Tudor from that which it is now when 
Pius the Ninth holds St. Peter’s keys. Our 
very Friends have changed the fashion of their 
apparel; and—while a few zealous and con- 
sclentious persons in their society have, from 
its first establishment, stickled for the preser- 
Vation of the bald, hard, ungraceful usages 
of Puritanism in their unmitigated rigour— 

¢ rich, the imaginative, the cultivated and 
the liberal have declined or evaded such a 
sitictness of discipline as impossible, unneces- 






























































sary, tending to hypocritical concealment, spi- 
ritual pride, intellectual impoverishment, and 
other if consequences. Hence may be seen the 
somewhat anomalous spectacle of a section of 
persons, in a sect whose badge is outward testi- 
mony, rejecting the same as unnecessary,— 
though neither sufficiently earnest in dissent 
nor sufficiently at variance in deeper principles 
to take the overt step of joining some more 
really united and less externally-precise body of 
worshippers. 

To this party of what the world has agreed 
laconically to style ‘Wet Quakers” the Gur- 
neys belonged. The mother of the household not 
only admitted but encouraged in her daughters 
the cultivation of taste and accomplishments 
held by the stricter members of her sect to be 
fatally ensnaring. They sketched, they sang, they 
danced, they wore lace streamers—and Elizabeth 
a scarlet riding habit! A journal of her younger 
— reveals with unusual artlessness many of 

er tastes and coquetries. She had a passion 
for great people—admiring most especially the 
Duke of Gloucester, who was then quartered at 
Norwich. She had lively spirits; loved to be 
admired,—and owned as much to her diary ; 
gave early manifestations of the Enthusiast’s 
necessity for self-imposed mortification, though 
she entertained an honest desire for self-im- 
provement.— 

“T have known my faults and not corrected them, 
and now I am determined I will once more try, with 
redoubled ardour, to overcome my wicked inclina- 
tions. I must not flirt; I must not ever be out of 
temper with the children; I must not contradict 
without a cause; I must not mump when my sisters 
are liked and I am not; I must not allow myself to 
be angry; I must not exaggerate, which I am inclined 
todo. I must not give way to luxury; I must not 
be idle in mind, I must try to give way to every good 
feeling, and overcome every bad; I will see what I 
cando. If I had but perseverance, I could do all that 
I wish; I will try. I have lately been too satirical, 
so as to hurt sometimes; remember, it is always a 
fault to hurt others.” 

Further, we find the diarist accusing herself 
of being “‘a contemptible fine lady ;”—shortly 
afterwards chronicling a sight of London, with 
its play-going and its hair-dressing and its 
face-painting; its visits to Mrs. Opie and Mrs. 
Siddons and Mrs. Inchbald and Dr. Wolcot; 
and its near view of the Prince of Wales— 
to admire whom she found more delicious than 
“ seeing the rest of the company or hearing the 
music.’’ We find, also, in other notes and con- 
fessions belonging to this period, traces of a sen- 
sitive organization—an exquisite love of the 
beauties of Nature—a nervous timidity which 
shrank alike from giving or feeling pain or 
shock or disturbance—in short, precisely those 
qualities which must have made her after career 
difficult, yet endowed her with success in it 
when the boundary was once passed and the 
struggle over. Here follows another entry cha- 
racteristic and attractive in the sincerity of its 
revelations.— 

Weymouth, June 29th.—We dined here, and after 
dinner went on the sea. I always feel rather afraid 
when there, for I consider that if the least accident were 
to happen, I should be drowned; and I do not know 
if it be right for pleasure to run the risk of one’s life. 
I always feel doubtful of ever seeing land again; but 
I believe it to be partly unwise cowardice: if duty 
led me to it, I do not think I should fear. Some 
minds, by nature, are more cowards than others, and 
require more faith to overcome it. This evening, I 
am sorry to say, I feel a hankering after this world 
and its gaieties: but what real satisfaction is there in 
being admired? I am uncertain about my going 
to the Rooms to-morrow. I should not object, I 
think, if no expense follow it; but if I can keep away 
I will do so; I have been considering, and believe 





be a ball, and I don’t doubt we may go: if I go 
I shall enter the world, and fall very likely into some 
of its snares. Shall I feel satisfied in going, or most 
satisfied in staying at home? I believe in staying 
at home. The worst of all will be, I shall have to 
contradict the will of all the others, and most likely 
to disappoint my father by not going: there is the rub; 
if I don’t go, perhaps he will not let the others go. 
I think I shall leave it on these grounds: if I can 
stay at home in any way, do; but if I cannot without 
vexing my father, I must go, and try not to be hurt 
by it.” 

Dancing seems to have been found par- 
ticularly seducing by Elizabeth Gurney; and 
as the young lady’s tenderness of conscience 
increased, it is interesting to see how her 
reasons for yielding to it became weaker and 
weaker. The same thing happened with re- 
gard to Music. Yet even after Mrs. Fry had 
taken the step of outward conformity with 
those who profess to see evil in the graceful arts, 
she could never narrow her mind to make com- 
mon cause with the anathematizers. Few can 
have become better versed than herself in the 
anatomy of temptation during the progress of 
her prison ministrations; few can have more 
closely studied those coarsest forms of sensual- 
ism on the appearance of which many worthy 
persons—confounding accident with essential— 
base their condemnations of all pleasures ad- 
dressing themselves conjointly to the mind and 
to the senses. Yet the following is an entry 
from her Journal of 1825—-which she believed 
and intended that the eyes of her successors 
should see; and the opinion registered in it, it 
is needless to add, in spirit recognizes and de- 
fends every imaginative pastime and pursuit 
denounced by the ordinances of Quakerism.— 

“Perhaps I said too much about some pictures 

and various ornaments that have been brought from 
France for us; much as I love true Christian sim- 
plicity, yet if I show a wrong spirit in my desire to 
maintain it in our house and furniture, I do wrong, 
and harm the best of causes. I far prefer moderation, 
both from principle and taste; although my expe- 
rience in life proves two things : first, that it is greatly 
for the good of the community to live according to 
the situation in which we have been placed by a 
kind Providence; if it be done unto the Lord, and 
therefore done properly; then I believe that by so 
doing we should help others and not injure ourselves, 
Second, I have so much seen the extreme importance 
of occupation in the well-being of mankind, that 
many works of art that tend to our accommodation, 
and, even the gratification of our taste, may be inno- 
cently partaken of, may be used and not abused, 
and kept in their proper places: as by so doing, we 
encourage that sort of employment which prevents 
the active powers of man being spent in things that 
are evil.” 
The observer will hardly fail to remark how 
the experience of the mature woman—a wife 
and a mother—modifies the doubts of the enthu- 
siastic girl: and drawing thence his inference, 
he will ask, not unfairly, “‘ Why make laws for 
the young and ardent impossible for them to 
abide by or for the mature to enforce? Where- 
fore propose tests which each one evades accord- 
ing to the strength of his desires or the measure 
of his natural propensities?” ‘The question of 
the lawfulness of art, ornament, and amuse- 
ment—of Drama, Painting, Music, has been too 
unfairly canvassed and too partially glanced at 
in what is called the religious world, for us 
to forbear citing such authority as a passage 
like the above taken in context with the speaker's 
life furnishes. 

We shall not be thanked for having thus opened 
the matter: but it is one which claims to be 
seriously argued, not superstitiously avoided, in 
the present state of morals and opinion. Itcomes, 
moreover, naturally within the scope of our 
record; since we shall further remark that 
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whole life Mrs. Fry suffered from secret discre- 
pancies betwixt herself and the very estimable 
sect to which she belonged. Her willing inter- 
course with persons of other religious professions 
led toa marriage beyond the pale of Quakerism 
in her own family; and her assent to thisnaturally 
suggested within herself fears lest she should 
be considered by her sect as lukewarm, insin- 
cere, and careless of her own offspring. Thus, 
also, the part which she was called upon to play 
by her exertions in the cause of prison disci- 
line, among Kings, Queens, Bishops, Ministers, 
egal functionaries, and others, was felt as in 
some degree chargeable with inconsistency by 
one who had deliberately assumed the badges 
of separation from the World and the World’s 
people. To the Anatomy of Scruple—a work 
wanted, and therefore sure to be one day written 
—these memoirs and journals would furnish 
some valuable illustrations. 


From the emphasis with which we have dwelt 
upon this point it may be implied that the Memoir 
of Elizabeth Fry does not furnish very ample 
material for extract. When she was twenty, 
she married, removed to London, and became 
the mother of a large family. Nine years later, 
it appears that she commenced those ministerial 
services which are so peculiar in form and 
ordination to the Society of Friends — and 
for which she was so eminent. As an ex- 
tempore speaker she was remarkable alike for 
flow of language, absence of repetition, avoid- 
ance of triviality or familiarity, and a musical 
and impressive utterance; qualifications bringing 
a powerful aid to her benevolent intentions and 
purposes. These seem always to have been 
uppermost in her mind before they finally fixed 
themselves upon the wretched female inmates 
of Newgate,—as a pleasantly written page or 
two of this narrative will suffice to prove :— 

“Tn establishing herself at Plashet, Mrs. Fry had 
formed various plans for the relief of her poorer 
neighbours, which she gradually brought into action. 
One of her early endeavours was to establish a girls’ 
school for the Parish of East Ham; of which Plashet 
isa hamlet. Immediately opposite the gate of Plashet 
House there stood a dilapidated dwelling, picturesque 
from its gable end and large projecting porch; it was 
inhabited by an aged man and his still more aged 
sister; they had seen better days, and eked out a 
narrow income with the help of the brother's labours 
in a small garden, and the sale of rabbits, of which 
they kept a vast quantity. Like persons fallen in 
life, they were reserved; the sister almost inaccessible: 
but by degrees Mrs. Fry won her way to the old lady*s 
heart; she might be seen seated in an upper chamber, 
on one side of a fire-place lined with blue Dutch 
tiles, opposite the invalid, who, propped by cushions, 
leaned back in an easy chair, in a short white dressing- 
gown over a quilted petticoat, her thin wrinkled 
hands resting on her knees; and her emaciated re- 
fined countenance brightening under the cheering 
influence of her guest. * * About half a mile from 
Plashet, on the high road between Stratford and 
Ilford, the passer-by will find two long rows of houses, 
with one larger one in the centre, if possible more 
dingy than the rest. At that time they were squalid 
and dirty. The windows generally stuffed with old rags, 
or pasted over with brown paper, and the few remain- 
ing panes of glass refusing to perform their intended 
office from the accumulated dust of years; puddles 
of thick black water before the doors; children with- 
out shoe or stocking; mothers, whose matted locks 
escaped from the remnants of caps, which looked 
as though they never could have been white; pigs, 
on terms of evident familiarity with the family ; 
poultry, sharing the children’s potatoes—all bespoke 
an Irish colony. It was a pleasant thing to observe 
the influence obtained by Mrs. Fry over these wild 
but warm-hearted people. She had in her nature a 
touch of poetry and a quick sense of the droll; the 
Irish character furnished matter for both. Their 
powers of deep love and bitter grief excited her sym- 
pathy; almost against her judgment, she would grant 
the linen shirt and the boughs of evergreen to array 


the departed and ornament the bed of death. One clear 
frosty morning, Mrs. Fry called her elder children to 
accompany her on a visit to one of these cottages. 
A poor woman, the mother of a young family, had 
died there; she had been well conducted as a wife 
and mother, and had long shown a desire for religious 
instruction; the priest, a kind-hearted, painstaking 
man, liberal in his views and anxious for the good 
of his flock, thought well of the poor woman, had 
frequently visited her in her illness, and was in that, 
as in many other cases, very grateful to Mrs. Fry for 
the relief and nourishment she had bestowed; which 
it was not in his power to give. On the bed of death 
lay extended the young mother, her features which 
were almost beautiful, stiffened into the semblance 
of marble. Her little children were on the floor, 
the husband, in a corner, leaning on a round table, 
with his face buried in his hands. A paper cross 
laid on the breast of the corpse; the sun shone into 
the room, and mocked the dreary scene. The apart- 
ment was close, from the fumes of tobacco and the 
many guests of the wake, which had been held during 
the night; contrasting strangely with the fresh air 
that blew in through the half-opened door-way. Mrs. 
Fry spoke soothingly to the husband, she reminded 

im of his wife’s desires for his good, and for that 
of his children. * * Again, she offered solace to the 
mourner, promised assistance for his little ones, and 
left the room. Some of the scenes in Irish Row 
were very different, ‘ Madam Fry,’ as she was called 
by them, being so popular as to produce some incon- 
veniences and many absurdities. She enjoyed giving 
pleasure; it was an impulse as well as a duty with 
her to do good; gathering her garments round her, 
she would thread her way through children and pigs, 
up broken staircases, and by narrow passages to the 
apartments she sought; there she would listen to 
their tales of want or woe, or of their difficulties with 
their children, or of the evil conduct of their husbands, 
She persuaded many of them to adopt more orderly 
habits, giving little presents of clothing as encourage- 
ments; she induced some to send their children to 
school; and with the consent of the priest, circulated 
the Bible amongst them. On one occasion, when 
the weather was extremely cold, and great distress 
prevailed, being at the time too delicate herself to 
walk, she went alone in the carriage, literally piled 
with flannel petticoats for Irish Row; the rest of the 
party walking to meet her, to assist in the delightful 
task of distribution. She made relieving the poor a 
pleasure to her children, by the cheerful spirit in which 
she did it; she employed them as almoners when 
very young, but expected a minute account of their 
giving, and their reasons for it. * * She was a warm 
advocate for vaccination, and very successful in per- 
forming the operation; she had acquired this art from 
Doctor Willan, one of its earliest advocates and 
most skilful practitioners. At intervals, she made 
a sort of investigation of the state of the parish, with 
a view to vaccinating the children. The result was 
that small-pox was scarcely known in the villages over 
which her influence extended.” 

It was in the year 1813 that Mrs. Fry paid 
her first visit to Newgate :—though four years 
elapsed ere she commenced that course of active 
exertion which led to such remarkable results, 
and drew upon her so large a share of the atten- 
tion of all who were worthiest and most en- 
lightened in Europe. It is not needful to follow 
her step by step,—even if these Memoirs enabled 
us todo so. But they confine themselves too 
strictly, we think, to the journals of the mis- 
sionary; and in these, with a solicitous record 
of every shade of feeling —of every nervous 
excitement or depression—we find, as has been 
said, a singularly small amount of notice of 
facts or individuals. 

We have been of late led to think much of 
the benevolent excitement enkindled by Mrs. 
Fry’s exertions—little less in amount than that 
which attended the ministrations of Father 
Mathew—by the record of the less known pro- 
ceedings of a woman yet more remarkable, 
which has recently crept forth, rather than 
been laid before the world. We allude to the 
life and deeds of Sarah Martin, of Yarmouth— 





dwelt on in the last number of the L£din- 





burgh Review. She was a poor dressmaker. 
not, like her better-known pectetpne po na 
with wealth, powerful connexions, graceful = 
ture, or natural means to enhance her affectin 
nate ministrations. Yet having entered 7 
these from a single-hearted feeling of dut ae 
continued them throughout life at the ra 
of worldly substance with such stran 

cess, that by degrees she absolutely created th 
office of Chaplain and Schoolmaster in a jail, 
which after her decease men were appointed ty 
fill. It would seem from both the greater anj 
the less example (but which was the greater!) 
as if the tenderness of Woman’s nature could 
exercise by persuasion an authority over the 
erring and conscience-stricken beyond the 
strength of the sterner sex to compass, We 
believe that this would be confirmed by thos 
who have watched the proceedings of th 
Sisters of Charity,—from the Mére des Soldgi, 
down to the more orderly, less eccentric, ani 
less intellectual females who belong to th 
Béguinages of the Belgian cities. How far such 
services consist with home duties—or rather fil 
to the lot of the solitary and unattached—is, 
matter too nice and complex to be here entered 
upon with any hope of our arriving at a reg, 
lating law. Those who are accustomed to study 
character “through small chinks” will, as y 
have noted, find in the mass of journals ani 
letters here laid before the world allusions tocop. 
flicting duties—to disappointments, and to nat. 
ral fears of the inference which bystanders might 
draw therefrom, such as should be especially in- 
structive to all those whom Enthusiasm ‘sets 
apart and beckons onward into extraordinary 
worldly prominence.—The first volume brings 
down the record to the close of the year 1825, 








Masonic Institutes, by various Authors ; with a 
Introductory Essay and Explanatory Note, 
By the Rev. G. Oliver, D.D. Spencer. 

Freemasons have frequently shown reluctance 

to make the history and transactions of their 

Order public. They long eschewed the printing 

press as determinedly as the most despotic go 

vernments. Some few among them, however, 
at length thought it for the interest of the craft 
to relax old prejudices in this particular. Their 
efforts were not at first very successful. Ata 
grand lodge, indeed, holden in 1722, a succinet 

‘History of Freemasonry’ by Dr. Anderson 

was sanctioned ; but the wisdom of the measure 

was disputed by the majority of the brethren. 

The attempt was productive of mischievous 

alarm. Some few “ fastidious brethren,” hurried 

by prejudice, committed to the flames “ several 
very valuable MSS. concerning the fraternity, 
their lodges, regulations, charges, secrets and 
usages—particularly one in the hand-writing of 

Nicholas Stone, the warden under Inigo Jones.” 
In the course of time, the absence of authentic 

writings became inconvenient. The press re- 

quiring publicity, certain charges and addresses 
delivered by brethren in authority were occa- 
sionally printed and soon widely circulated. 

When in 1738 Dr. Anderson’s celebrated de 

fence of the Order appeared, its tendency was 

found to be highly beneficial; and it led to the 
extension of the craft throughout England. But 

a pamphlet by an “ English Mason,” called ‘An 

Apology for the Free and Accepted Masons, 

published about the same period, had force 

enough to provoke papal censure, being prohi- 
bited and burned :—circumstances which ret- 
dered it only more popular. 
Dr. Anderson throughout his elaborate his 
tory treats of the Order as an operative fratermly 
in relation to architecture :—others have treated 
it as a merely speculative institution embracing 

the whole system of morality. To the first a 

terpretation an allegorical meaning is give, by 
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which the parts of the edifice described may be 
interpreted of spiritual relations and attributes : 
to the latter a symbolical expression is added 
jjustrating the moral by reference to physical 

ndencies. In accordance with this ten- 
dency to interchange the objects of both worlds, 
ye are told in one of the lectures before us that 
« Freemasons consider geometry as a natural 
logic ; for as Truth is ever consistent, invariable 
and uniform, all truths may and ought to be 
investigated in the same manner. Moral and 
rdigious definitions, axioms and propositions 
have as regular and certain a dependence upon 
each other as any in physics or the mathema- 
tics.” This point being well understood, the 


question whether the fraternity be primarily 


operative or speculative becomes of little import. 
Whichever theory be adopted, the conclusion 
isthe same—i. e. “Freemasonry depends on 
the unanimity and integrity of its members, the 
inflexibility of their charitable pursuits, and the 
immutability of the principles upon which the 
society is established. : Its favourite symbol 
for expressing this social condition has always 
heen and still remains “ the forty-seventh pro- 
position of the first book of Euclid, which proves 
that the square subtending a right angle is equal 
to the squares on the sides that form the right 
angle.” It was always used as a Mason’s sig- 
nature or mark:—since ‘the union in 1813” it 
has been also ‘‘ adopted as the cognizance of a 
Past Master.” 

We need nothing more to demonstrate how 
closely allied is Freemasonry with Mysticism. 
The mystery consequent on this alliance gave 
occasion to the suspicion of a secret of so equi- 
vocal a character that the members were poli- 
tically bound to each other by oath not to reveal 
it That there is an oath is not disputed; but 
Dr. Anderson demands “where is the impiety 
—where the immorality, or folly, for a number 
ofmen to form enedive into a society, whose 
main end is to improve in commendable skill 
and knowledge ; and to promote universal bene- 
ficence and the social virtues of human life, 
under the solemn obligation of an oath? And 
this, in what form, under what secret restric- 
tins, and with what innocent ceremonies they 
think proper?” The possession of a secret is 
likewise justified by the example of the Pytha- 
goreans, the Essenes, the Cabalists, and the 
Dmids. A similar defence is made for the 
joining of the right hand, as a masonic sign of 
friendship: as also for the use of mystical num- 
bers, implements, customs and other pecu- 
liarities. 

The present volume presents us with thirteen 
lectures, delivered at different periods and lodges, 
inillustration of the above remarks; but they 
contain no revelations for the satisfaction of 
vulgar curiosity. They are all, more or less, 
eoquent,—and contain evidence of sufficient 
ethical talent in their authors. An anonymous 
keture on moral geometry is singularly inge- 
tious; and all, in their several degrees, vouch 
for the intellectual respectability of the Order 
aud of its leading members. 





Byways of History, from the Twelfth to the 
Sixteenth Century. By Mrs. Percy Sinnett. 
2vols. Longman & Co. 

Two interesting volumes under a felicitous title. 

History has its episodes, some of which are not 

only instructive but deeply impressive. Besides, 
ere are many subjects important to be under- 

stood which historians have either passed by 
with very slight notice or of which they have 
sven Imperfect, if not mistaken, views. On 

accounts a work such as we have now 
before us was a happy conception; and Mrs. 

Sinnett has executed her task with ability and 

faithfulness, 





The age to which the book refers was the age 
of romance and chivalry. Society was then 
made up of very simple elements. The middle 
class was unknown except in the towns. Barons, 
knights and monks occupy nearly the whole 
sphere of observation. An indiscriminate and 
confused multitude, sunk in vassalage and igno- 
rance, fill up the outline. The gorgeous cere- 
monies of the church and the pompous shows 
and retinues of the nobles dazzle the eye and 
prevent us from fully appreciating the condition 
of the common people. Distance of time leaves 
only the prominent objects in sight, and softens 
down all that is repulsive ; just as the rough- 
nesses which have annoyed the traveller dis- 
appear when he looks back from an eminence 
upon the landscape through which he has passed. 
A good service is rendered when we are en- 
abled to analyze the real state of the people 
at large, and thus to attain just conceptions of 
society as"it was then constituted. Therefore, 
we welcome these glimpses of Germany in the 
sixteenth century as a pleasant contribution to 
our literature. 

The miserable picture of feudal dependency 
which forms a leoline feature of those times is, 
however, relieved by the freedom enjoyed in the 
towns, which was the result of their commercial 
importance. Trade has unquestionably been, in 
every country, the grand means of civilization. 
The free towns of Germany very early threw off 
the yoke and won for themselves exclusive pri- 
vileges. Their rise may be regarded as a new 
epoch in the history of the people. From that 
moment a spirit of knowledge and independence 
was engendered that extended its benefits even 
through the more exclusive orders of the com- 
munity. The light kindled and diffused by 
commerce speedily penetrated into the inmost 
sanctuaries of superstition; and the feudal 
castle, which had been little more than an 
enormous dungeon built for the reception and 
security of spoil, by degrees assumed a more 
cheerful and habitable aspect. Citizens first 
taught the rude nobles the refinements of social 
life, and filled their abodes with those comforts 
and splendours by which the aristocracy of 
later ages were distinguished. Still, for a long 
time the spirit of feudal tyranny would not re- 
linquish its supposed right of absolute sove- 
reignty ; and the cities were driven to methods 
of defence as violent as those by which they 
were assailed. Thus, these abodes of dawning 
freedom became the theatres of many severe 
and protracted struggles—which resulted in their 
complete emancipation. 

For a long time, however, the benefit did 
not extend beyond the towns. The peasantry 
had still to bear their yoke. The burden of 
exorbitant taxation rested heavily upon them 
and kept them in the very lowest state of de- 
pression. They not only had no political exist- 
ence, but they had neither the disposal of their 
persons nor of their time. It was their hard 
lot to minister not merely to the necessities 
but to the extravagance of their lords. Every 
new expense was the pretext for a new impost. 
Hence it was not to be supposed that they 
could witness the growing immunities of the 
citizens without becoming more and more 
dissatisfied with their own condition. The 
contrast was too great and striking not to 
be severely felt. Amongst a people thus uni- 
versally uneasy and discontented, rebellion and 
insurrection took their rise from the most 
trivial circumstances. 
ficient to kindle them into a flame. 


period but for their own want of adequate orga- 
nization. This rendered some of their noblest 


struggles feeble and spasmodic ; and for a time | 





A single spark was suf- | 
These, how- | 
ever, were the sure presages of a deliverance, | 
which would have been achieved at an earlier | 


these issued only in strengthening their bonds, 
and leaving them in a subjection more com- 
plete, if not more hopeless, than before. 

It is in this light that the history of the 
Peasant War in Germany should be studied 
—a subject that has never yet received half 
the attention which it demands. It exhi- 
bits to us a people acting under one of the 
finest impulses of our common nature—that 
innate love of freedom which cannot be eradi- 
cated from the human breast. Apart from the 
excesses with which they were charged, the 
occasional barbarities which they inflicted, and 
the religious fanaticism by which they were too 
often swayed, the conduct of the peasantry 
during these trying struggles commands our 
warmest approbation. But patriotic valour 
must be successful in order to insure its due 
meed of praise :—failure stamps it with disho- 
nour and holds it up to the execration of man- 
kind. It is time, however, to illustrate our 
remarks by a few extracts from the work 
before us.— 

“ About the year 1140, a great flood had over- 
whelmed the whole country between the Eider and 
the Elbe, and this was followed by a winter so long 
and severe, that ‘ the very birds in the air were frozen 
and fell dead to the ground.’ In the year after this 
provisions were so dear and scarce that men and 
cattle died in great misery. The people of Ditt- 
marsh, therefore, besought the Count of Stade, who 
dwelt on the borders of their country, to release them 
from the obligation of bringing in the quantity of 
corn which they now paid as tribute ; but instead of 
releasing them, the Count declared that he had this 
time need of more corn than he ever had before ; 
and this was the reason why :—The Count had one 
day invited a great man, the lord of a neighbouring 
castle, to visit him, and had amused him with harp- 
ing and minstrelsy. Thereupon, the great man in 
return invited the Count ; and the entertainment he 
provided, albeit in form belonging to his day and 
not to ours, yet in spirit was much the same as most 
of us may have had occasion to remark even in Lon- 
don city in 1846. He built up in his hall mighty 
heaps of sacks of corn, and then he made his cows, 
and his calves, and his horses, and his oxen, and his 
sheep, and his pigs, pass in review before his guests 
in order to astonish and awe them by the amount of 
his riches. The Countess of Stade was piqued at 
being outdone in this manner, and being a stern 
woman, urged her Count to take more violent mea- 
sures than ever to compel the peasants to make up 
the yawning deficit in the granaries and storehouses, 
What the Count did is not recorded; but on the 
appointed day the waggons laden with corn were seen 
slowly wending their way to the castle gate ; and lo! 
on the top of one was seen the daughter of a boor, a 
fair maiden, much admired by the Count, and to 
whom he had paid many attentions, after the fashion 
in which in the twelfth century nobles were wont to 
compliment maids of low degree. By the side of 
this waggon her father trudged along, one followed 
closely upon another, and the castle gates were 
thrown wide to admit the goodly store, when sud- 
denly a signal was given, ‘Up and be doing, and 
open the sacks of corn;’ and forth from beneath the 
sacks sprang up strong armed men, who rushed into 
the castle and bore down all before them. The 
Countess fled from her pursuers, and met her death, 
either from their weapons or in the waters of the 
neighbouring river. The Count took refuge in one 
of the inner chambers, where he might have re- 
mained concealed, but that a tame magpie with 
which he was accustomed to amuse himself flew after 
him and betrayed his hiding-place. He was dragged 
forth and stabbed, his castle razed to the ground, and 
for this time the peasants were victorious.” 

The story of the drummer of Niklashausen 
illustrates so well the general character of that 
series of revolts which preceded the great out- 
break of 1525, that we insert it with but slight 
abridgment.— 

“Tt was in the year 1476 that a shepherd lad of 
Wurzburg, named Hans Boheim, but commonly 
known as Hans the drummer, or the piper--for he 
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was in the habit of playing on both instruments, at 


weddings, church festivals, and such occasions — 
began to meditate on all he saw and heard, ‘ to see 
visions and to dream dreams; and one day—it was 
about the time of Mid-Lent—there appeared to him 
no less a person than the glorious ‘ Queen of Heaven’ 
herself. The life he had hitherto led now appeared 
profane and sinful; he burnt his drum in the pre- 
sence of the people, and began to preach to them to 
repent of their sins, and commanded them to lay 
‘aside all costly attire, cords of silk and silver, pointed- 
‘toed shoes, and all manner of vanity. The people 
hearkened to the new prophet, and great numbers 
came every holiday flocking to Niklashausen to hear 
him. Soon he enlarged his theme. The Blessed 
Virgin, he said, had not only commanded him to 
preach the renunciation of all the pomps and vani- 
ties of the world, but likewise the speedy abolition 
of all existing authorities. There should be no lords 
spiritual or temporal, neither prince nor pope, neither 
king nor kaiser, but all should be as brothers; that 
all taxes and tributes, tithes and dues, should be 
done away with; and wood and water, spring and 
meadow, be free to all men. This was the dream of 
many weary hearts in that poor down-trodden mul- 
titude, and they could not but throb at such glad 
tidings. From all the neighbouring villages and 
hamlets on the Tauber, from the distant Odenwald, 
and the valleys of the Maine and Neckar, came pil- 
grims of both sexesand allages. Mechanics ran from 
their workshops, peasant boys from the plough, maids 
from the reaping-field with the sickles in their hands, 
without leave asked, came trooping in to hear the 
new Evangel. For months together, on all Sundays 
and holidays, was heard the voice of the holy youth, 
‘the messenger of Our Lady,’ as he was called, 
sounding from his pulpit—a tub turned upside down. 
Two nobles even are named as among his hearers. 
Forty thousand worshippers of the Virgin were col- 
lected around Niklashausen ; booths and tents were 
erected to supply them with necessaries, though at 
night they had to lie in the gardens or in the open 
fields. The enthusiasm rose ever higher; but the 
priests now began to discover that they were playing 
with edged tools, and to hint that Hans Boheim 
dealt in the black art—that his inspiration was of 
the devil—and that it was he and no other who had 
appeared to him in the robes of the Blessed Virgin, 
and prompted this ungodly rebellion against tem- 
poral and ecclesiastical authority. But the hearts of 
men were on fire, and this feeble sprinkling only 
made them burn the fiercer. ‘They flung themselves 
on their knees before the holy drummer, saying, 
*O Man of God! messenger of Heaven! be gracious 
to us, and have pity on us ;’—and they tore and 
parted among them fragments of his garments, and 
he esteemed himself happy who could obtain but a 
thread of so precious a relic. The Bishops of Mainz 
and Wurzburg, and the senate of Nuremburg, looked 
askance at these doings, and forbade their subjects, 
under severe penalties, to go near Niklashausen; but 
threats, once formidable, seemed to have lost their 
power. Freedom from every yoke! rest from every 
burden! — there was magic in those sounds that 
nothing could resist. Matters seemed coming to a 
crisis. At length—it was on St. Kilian’s-day—Hans 
Boheim, after concluding his exhortation, invited, as 
was his custom, the faithful to assemble again on the 
following holiday, —adding, however, the somewhat 
ominous injunctions, to leave their children at home, 
to come towards evening, and to come armed. Pre- 
cisely what was intended cannot be known; but 
rumours of what had passed reached the ears of the 
bishop, and he saw that no time was to be lost. The 
prophet—thoughtless, seemingly, of the stratagems 
of war—was sleeping quietly enough, when, in the 
middle of the night, the house where he lay was 
surrounded by the bishop’s men-at-arms, who bound 
him fast, placed him on a horse, and set off at full 
speed with him to Wurzburg. When this news was 
spread among the pilgrims, sixteen thousand of them 
undertook to follow him to Wurzburg, and set him 
free ; and after marching all night, they found them- 
selves before the walls of the castle. The bishop 
sent down his marshal to know whence they came 
and what they wanted. The peasants, in reply, de- 
manded that Hans Boheim should be given up to 
them ;—if this were refused, they would deliver him 
by force. While they were speaking, some were 


seen to gather stones, and from the castle a few shots 
were fired at the peasants; but the bishop showed a 
wish to accommodate matters, and sent down one 
Conrad von Hutten to tell them that the cause of 
their prophet should be subjected to judicial investi- 
gation ; and that if they would only go quietly home, 
and return to their duty, all would yet be well. 
These soft words, judiciously blended, when neces- 
sary, with threats, began to produce their effect. 
The serfs were little used to this gentle conciliatory 
tone, and they began to melt away before its sun- 
shine. Group after group slowly retired, scattering 
in different directions; but the bishop watched his 
opportunity, and when they had all peaceably turned 
their backs, he sent out his men-at-arms, who fell 
upon them, and cut many down and took many 
prisoners. Great numbers took refuge in a church ; 
but, threatened with fire and starvation, they at 
length surrendered. The prophet was burnt to 
death, in a field near the Castle of Wurzburg.” 
Partial historians have said much respecting 
the barbarities inflicted by the peasants. In 
articular, the slaughter of twenty nobles at 
Veinsperg has been the theme of general re- 
probation. But it should be remembered that 
this was a solitary instance; it was the act of 
but a few individuals, and was committed under 
circumstances of provocation which, though they 
do not excuse, ought at least to be admitted in 
mitigation of, the offence. On the other hand, 
the nobles seem to have considered themselves 
exempted from any exercise of moderation or 
humanity, and inflicted upon their miserable 
victims the most horrible punishments. George 
Truchsess, having obtained a victory which 
delivered into his hands one of those who were 
concerned in the slaughter of Weinsperg, 
adopted the following mode of retribution.— 


“ He ordered him to be fastened by an iron chain 
to an apple-tree, in such a manner that he could run 
round it to a distance of about two feet. He then 
commanded wood to be brought; and round the 
tree, about a fathom and a half from it, he hada 
great circular pile built up,—he himself, the noble 
George Truchsess von Waldburg, the Count Ulrich 
von Helfenstein, Count Frederick von Furstenberg, 
the Baron von Hutten, and other of his chivalry, 
working at it with their own hands, The pile was 
then kindled ; it was night; the bright stars looked 
down upon the wide battle-field, strewed over with 
the dead—with broken waggons and tents, guns and 
weapons of every kind, amongst which also lay many 
of the peasants wounded and mangled, but still 
living, whose groans and convulsive sobs were heard 
at intervals, amidst the roar of drunken revelry from 
the camp of the victors, and the shouts of laughter 
from the nobles, exulting like demons over the suf- 
ferings of the victim, as he sprung shrieking from 
one point to another of the fiery circle within which 
he was slowly roasting to death (feinlangsam gebra- 
ten), says the narrative of one who looked on. The 
other prisoners stood by, images of horror, white and 
cold as stone.” 


The most lamentable part of this gloomy 
history is, that all this suffering and blood were 


expended to no purpose. The wrongs of the 
peasants were not even mitigated. Not one 
article of their calm and dignified manifesto 
did they obtain. Defeated in all their attempts, 
they sank down into a condition more helpless 
than ever. Even Luther and Melancthon 
helped to rivet their chains; and with singular 
inconsistency claimed evangelical freedom 
while they preached vehemently the doctrine 
of passive obedience and unconditional submis- 
sion. Thus the peasants saw themselves aban- 
doned by the very men to whom they had con- 
fidently looked for support. Taught by such 
examples, the world has learnt at length that 
it is not by brute force that social grievances 
are to be redressed, and that every improve- 
ment in the condition of 2 people must be the 
result of growing intelligence and advancing 
knowledge among themselves. Liberty may 
sometimes ride “on the whirlwind and direct 








the storm ;” but its blessings are more pure ang 


lasting when they come by peaceful 
and by steady degrees. ™ meted 








On Etherization in Surgery and Practi 
dicine. By John Forbes, M.D. Nes 
the Inhalation of Sulphuric Ether in the 
Practice of Midwifery. By J. G. Simpson 
M.D.—Letter on the Inyurious Effects of 
the Inhalation of Ether. By James H, Pick. 
ford, M.D. (Brighton Guardian, June 2nd, 
1847.) 

Tue history of Medicine has presented no 

parallel to the perfect success that has attended 

the use of ether as a means of preventing pain 
whether in surgical operations or in the trea, 
ment of disease. We have been hitherto fearfy| 
of expressing ourselves so favourably in regard 
to this remedy as facts seemed to warrant—les 
it might turn out that its success had depended 
on an extraordinary run of favourable circum. 
stances, or its reputation on a suppression of 
untoward cases. But its use for now Nearly six 
months throughout every part of the civilized 
world, in thousands of cases, forbids the sy 
position that accident has anything to do with 
success, — whilst it has had enemies enough 
to bring all its misdeeds to light. From all that 
we can learn, both in this country and on the 
continent, the amount of injury that has been 
traced to ether is marvellously small,—so small 
that we would undertake to prove a larger 
amount of injury during the present month 
from the eating of gooseberry pie. The story 
of the dangers which have followed the employ- 
ment of this agent has, in every case, turned 
out on investigation, to be “‘ a mare’s nest.” 

Dr. Forbes has taken some trouble with regard 
to the reports of the ill effects of ether. One case 
of such reports may be taken as an example 
of the rest. A man was said to have died of 
bleeding from the lungs in Guy’s Hospital after 
taking ether during an operation for hernia. On 
inquiry at the hospital, the man was found to 
be still alive; and on being questioned as to 
the bleeding from his lungs, he stated that the 
day after the operation ‘he had pricked his 
gums while picking his teeth with a pin—and 
it was the product of this operation, not of the 
ether, seen in the spitting-pot by the patient's 
bedside, that was bruited about town as of itself 
sufficient to settle the question of etherization 
in all future time.” Even the cases in which 
death has ensued shortly after operations under 
the influence of the agent in question give much 
more certain indications of having occurred in- 
dependently of the ether than of having done so 
as a consequence of it. In two cases given by 
Dr. Forbes, we have little doubt that if a sufi- 
cient amount of the ether had been administered 
the patients’ lives would have been saved. 

At present, then, we think we may con 
fidently state that no facts have been brought 
forward which ought to induce a moment's 
hesitation with regard to the use of this agent. 
Dr. Pickford, of Brighton, however, has pro- 
pounded a theory of the action of ether which 
leads him to regard it as a very dangerous re- 
medy. ‘“ /Etherization,” he says, “has nothing 
in common with drunkenness, with asphyxia, 
with apoplexy, save the state of insensibility; 
but it has something far more alarming and 
dangerous than any or all of these conditions 
taken severally or collectively.” If this be 
true, then persons who have taken ether ate 
worse off than if they had got drunk, and fallen 
down in a fit of apoplexy—or been hange¢! 
One would have expected that it must be some 
dreadful moral effect which was to be repr 
sented as resulting—some contamination of the 
mind compared with which drunkenness, ap” 
plexy, or hanging are mere flea-bites. But, 00: 
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] condition in question is one which 
> ee bleed globules. They are changed 
~~ ether from a healthy to a corrupt state; 
eh according to Dr. Pickford, nobody ought 
~~ * in good health again after taking ether. 
on has the Doctor arrived at these results? 
why he has experimented upon blood out of 
th Mody :—and undoubtedly, if the moving 
vod in the living tissues of the veins and 
grteries could be acted on in the same way as 


d in abasin, Dr. Pickford’s conclusions 
iota be just.—But ‘the result of fallacious ex- 


eriments like this does not demand a moment's 
stice when opposed to the great mass of evi- 
oop now existent in favour of the use of 


_o— Simpson's pamphlet speaks of a new 
application of this beneficent agent—to a set of 
uses in which it has been employed success- 
filly to alleviate suffering of the most acute 
\ind. We allude to those cases which introduce 
the individual into this world of multiform pain 


and suffering. 





Doctor John Faust: a Puppet Play in Four Acts 
—(Doctor Johanne Faust : Pupperspiel in 
vier aufziigen]. Restored by Karl Simrock. 
Frankfort, Bronner; London, Williams & 
Norgate. : . 

Tur ‘Tragical History of the Life and Death of 

Doctor John Faustus’ is one of the few original 

themes created by human invention. It is one 

ofthe still smaller number of those which appear 
tobea real property of modern Europe. The 
better knowledge of Eastern learning every year 
does something to narrow this scanty list, by 
discovering prior claims of oriental fabulists 
ad sages to most of those prime and ele- 
mentary germs of fiction which, in various 
combinations, have since their time amused or 
moved all classes of men. We are now informed 
that the main ideas of most of the stories current 
in the Middle Ages are proved to have been 
borrowed from older inventions. But the story 
of Faust, at least, seems to have been wholly our 
on; a genuine birth of the Gothic Christian 
nind—of that age which also brought forth 
the Reformation in Germany. The depth, 
wlemnity and boldness of the idea on which 
itis cast reflect the features of a time when 
the gravest thoughts and most daring specu- 
litions, excited by a sudden growth and desire 
of knowledge secular and profane, were at once 
nising and troubling the spirits of men not yet 
fully awakened from the sleep of the Middle 

Ages or emancipated from its superstitions. 

The invention, springing thus from the very 

heart of the time, seized upon all minds wit 

the force that a lively outward symbol of any 
song internal tendency will always exert. Nor 
ws this destined to be a passing impression 
oly. The fable touches on conditions of our 
uature that belong to it at all times. Infinite 
mbition striving with limited powers— the 
proneness to forfeit a distant good for the imme- 
tate gratification of craving desires—the in- 
utiable appetite which no excess of earthly 
delight can appease—that constitution of man, 
inshort, which denies him rest on this side of 
the grave—are the inexhaustible theme of this 
triking legend. Its interest is drawn from 
erennial sources of human nature,—and must 
ve while these continue to flow. From its 
fist rise in the 16th century, it has been grow- 
iig-not merely on the popular imagination 
nt over all classes of intellect. In our own 
ime its progress has been in a manner consum- 


mated. We can hardly err in now regarding it 
wthe only mythus, of later origin, that may pro- 
bly be counted hereafter amongst the perma- 
tent heir-looms of the human race ; since a dis- 


iuguished genius has embodied with a master’s 


distinct, perhaps, as is possible in a subject 
from its nature boundless and inscrutable. 

Before Goethe had done this, other poets had, 
more or less clearly, felt the mysterious charm 
of the subject, and treated it in a dramatic form 
—which also was one of its earliest modes of 
appearance amongst the common people. When 
it fell into the masculine hands of Marlowe, 
(whose tragedy, though irregular, soars into 
many noble flights and has passages of terrible 
solemnity) it had already been stirring the 
popular mind for some years, in so-called his- 
tories, story-books, and rude scenic perform- 
ances. From these the works of the modern 
Germans who took up the story before Goethe 
were pretty closely drawn. Lessing’s fragment 
does little more than improve on a single scene 
of the common puppet-play; and is not the 
happiest specimen of his powers. The tragedy 
by M. Miiller pretty closely adheres to the 
same original; and is no very considerable 
work. Still less does Klingemann’s melo-drama, 
which came out after Goethe’s poem, deserve 
applause. It is the worst, indeed, to our mind, 
of all the modern plays on this story: and we 
are, on the whole, inclined to agree with Doctor 
Simrock, that the text of the common puppet- 
play as transcribed and completed in the book 
now before us is, after Goethe’s, the most genial 
German version of the legend. 

We have not space here to attempt a sketch 
of the people’s y sad in Germany, or of that 
curious part of it to which the puppet-play 
belonged. It must suffice to say that until 
lately in many parts of the empire, these had 
existed from times anterior to the Reformation; 
delighting the vulgar at fairs and festivals with 
“subjects high and politic’ (Haupt und Staats 
actionien) played by wooden actors to the recita- 
tion of the manager behind the scenes. The 
generally pompous style of their dialogue was 
usually relieved by the sallies of the established 
gracioso, Casperle,—a kind of high German 
Traffaldino or Brighella; whose part it was to 
enliven the serious matter exhibited with coarse 
jests and displays ofa certain naive and awkward 
cunning. Such delight have the vulgar in this 
character, that in Vienna and Munich, and in 
other towns perhaps, there are (or were until 
lately) theatres expressly devoted to plays in 
which he performs the chief ré/e. But he was 
originally the comic hero of the puppet-booth. 
In the drama of ‘ Faust’ now under notice he 
plays a conspicuous part; and brings into it 
the only element that is not inthe highest degree 
serious and impressive. 

Of these puppet theatres there were several 
extant within the last forty years. Some of 
them had fixed abodes (we read of one settled 
at Potsdam in the present century)—others were 
moved about from fair to fair. The text of the 
performances was, for the most part, preserved 
only in the memory of the exhibitor; who was 
thus apt to make continual alterations in the ver- 
sion which he had learnt by heart. Some of them, 
however, had their plays in part written down: 
certain piecesthought to be worth preserving were 
noted in shorthand by curious listeners, in later 
mg The substance of the play now before us 

as been compiled from one or two different 
originals in this manner. Parts had been taken 
down by hearers from the performances of the 
company of Schiitz and Dreher—other pas- 
sages supplied by a MS. written by Mechanicus 
Geiselbrecht ; these having been some of the 
last of the true puppet showmen. The book 
used by the latter person was printed, for private 
circulation only, byVon Below, in 1832. Frag- 
ments had been given to the public by Horn, 





Von der Hagen, and others. The present 





skill the idea that lay beneath the old fable— | edition by Doctor Simrock is the first attempt 
giving to the dark enigma involved in it a voice as | to present to the public a complete print of the 


drama ;—the theatre on which it was acted being 
now extinct. The learned editor in undertaking 
this task has given a new proof of his care for 
the ancient literary traditions and popular poetry 
of Germany—which already owe much to his 
diligence in preserving their relics. We should 
have prized his labours on this occasion still 
more highly had he given the text in its 
native plainness; without attempting to im- 
prove or versify parts of it, as he confesses he has 
done. On the whole, however, the e™bellish- 
ment is not much; and we are assured that the 
transcript now published is essentially the ve 
text of the puppet play of ‘ Faust’ as collected 
from the readings of the most esteemed exhi- 
bitors. As the relic of a rude form of popular 
drama now no more, the work would in any 
case be interesting to the literary student. 
But besides this, as a dramatic piece merely, it 
is, as we have said, far from being contempt- 
ible. The outline is boldly drawn; in many 
passages there are vigour and poetical beauty ; 
and a kind of homely warmth animates the lan- 
guage of the piece, which to us is more wel- 
come than the smoothness of Lessing’s frigid and 
ingenious refinements. 

The play opens with Faust’s usual soliloquy : 
which, however, is interrupted by Voices on his 
left and right—the one tempting him to under- 
take the study of magic, the other (his guardian 
angel) warning him not to forsake Divine 
learning. He yields to the worse suggestion ; 
7 exclaims, in answer to the Voice from the 

eft:— 


Thou art methinks of the Devil’s kindred ;— 

Yet wilt thou make me happier and greater, 

Such is my longing, I ask nought better ;— 

Voice on the right, avoid me! 

Voice on the left hand, guide me! 

Make me happy, and mighty, and whole— 
Voice on the right. Wo! alas! for thy forfeit soul! 
Many voices on the left. Hah! hah! ha! 


Wagner, the Famulus, at this moment, an- 
nounces the arrival of three students. They have 
asked leave to present to the Doctor a learned 
treatise. The title, ‘Clavis Astarti de Magica,’ 
informs Faust that his wish to enter on unhallowed 
studies is already granted. The act ends with 
the engagement of Casperle—a vagrant in search 
of a living—as servant in the Doctor’s house. Of 
this part, which has no intimate connexion 
with the rest of the piece, while it jars through- 
out with the prevailing tone of tragic seriousness, 
we shall not attempt to give any idea by 
translation. Whatever Jazz and humour in it 
may have delighted the spectators cannot be 
easily made apparent in English ;—although 
we confess that some of the sallies are very 
quaint and laughable. The general character 
of this established comic figure has already been 
described. 

The second act opens with afine idea. Faust 
is alone. The students, after leaving the magic 
work in his hands, have totally disappeared. 

[He opens the book, and murmurs some unintelligible words. 


A number of spirits appear in the form of apes, all 
hairy.) 

Faust. They are here at once, and numerous enough. But 
which of them shall I choose? I must ascertain what is the 
speed of each. Thou on this side, with the white horns, 
give answer: What is thy name? 

Ist Spirit. Vitzliputzli. 

Faust. Declare how swift thou art ? 

lst Sp, As the snail that crawls in the sand. 

Faust. Ha! for such speed as thine I want no spirit’s help. 
Back, to the place thou camest from. Apage, male spiritus. 
The next! Thy name? 

2nd Sp. Poliimor. 

Faust. Let me hear how swift art thou? 

2nd Sp. As the leaf that falls from the bough. 

Faust. I can myself at need be as quick as thou. Away 
to them that sent thee. Apage, §c. Let the neat speak, 
and tell his name. 

3rd Sp. Asmodeus. 

Faust. This may be the right one. How swift art thou ? 

3rd Sp. As the stream that leaps from the rock. 


In this manner the questioning goes on. 
Astarot is as swift as the bird in the air; 
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Auerhahn, “the red-headed one,” as the ball 
from the cannon’s mouth; Haribaz, “ with the 
blue feet,” has the speed of the wind; Megera, 
“the sooty-black,” flies as fast as the plague ; 
Mephistopheles, the seventh, replies that he is 
“as swift as the thought of man,”—and this is 
the spirit whom Faust chooses. He agrees to 
sell his soul to the Powers of Darkness, at the 


‘price of unlimited power and —— for a 
term of “twenty-four years of three hundred 
and sixty-five days.” The instant the consent 1s 
uttered, a raven alights with the bond ready 
drawn. It is signed with Faust’s blood ; and then 
the raven flies away with it. Faust sinks into a 
trance ; during which the guardian angel mourn- 
fully passes by, taking leave, and bewailing the 
doom that awaits him. On the disappearance 
of the angel, Faust awakes— Mephistopheles 
returns—and master and servant are carried 
through the air to the Court of Parma. An- 
other demon also carries Casperle thither. Here 
Faust exhibits the wonders of his powers, by 
cutting up various figures of ancient time, to 
amuse the Duke and ensnare his beautiful 
bride—in vain. The Duchess is, indeed, ena- 
moured; but Mephistopheles stops Faust as he 
is following them to a banquet :— 

Meph. Follow them not! 

Faust. Aye! and wherefore, then? 

Meph. Leave the court ; fly, fly, as fast as you may. 

Faust. What manner of speech is this ? 

Meph. If you love life, follow my advice. . 

Faust. Art thou mad? What canIhavetofear? _ 

Meph. Your life is in threefold peril. First, your wooing 
of the Duchess has made the Duke jealous. Therefore will 
he have you poisoned at his table. 

Faust. Thou shouldst know how to prevent this. 

Meph. All the hierarchy have been invited ; in their pre- 
sence I dare not appear at the banquet. 

Faust. Thou art a very hero. Well,—and the second ? 

Meph. Secondly, there is a cauldron of boiling oil made 
ready for you. The Inquisition is on your track, because 
your exhibitions* do not agree with the Bible. 

Faust. First headed, then hung! lam anxious to hear 
what number three may be. 

Meph. Your man Casperle, with his conjuring words, has 
set the lower regions in a stir, and the common people in 
amazement. They take you, his master, for a dangerous 
wizard and poisoner. Even now they are trooping hither 
to despatch you. 

Faust. Sure enough, with prince, people, and clergy 
allied against me, 1 must even give way — get me off at 
once. But I grieve for the Duchess; she, too, I guess, will 
be sorry to lose me. 

Meph. I will give you Empresses in her stead. We fly 
Straightway to Constantinople. 

The catastrophe in the fourth and last act is 
managed with power and dramatic skill. The 
scene is again in Mentz.— 

Faust (alone—afterwards Mephistopheles). Twelve years 
spent :—the whole world travelled over; and yet no joy, no 
pleasure! When I thought I had gold, nothing was there 
but chaff. The foaming cup of delight has bitter dregs; 
and how often has it been snatched from my lips, as if even 
here I were already} doomed to a foretaste of the pangs of 
Hell! If for such empty shows I have played away eternal 
happiness, I have been a fool, an insane fool! In foreign 
lands I could endure no longer ;—methought I must run to 
nothing when cut off from the spring that gave me life; 
and now that home-sickness has drawn me hither, all that 
I see in my native land is a gnawing reproof tome! How 
happy have I been here while yet a child, while I could 
still believe, still pray! And why can I pray no longer ? 
Because I cannot believe ? May I not? Why may I believe 
no longer? Here I have proof at hand. If there be a Devil, 
so istherea God! But that God I have renounced,—that 
God I have forsworn! Therefore I cannot pray; for prayer 
is a grace of Heaven, and for me there is none. O! howl 
do repent! Repentance! where repentance is, there is 
grace also! Had I but true repentance, perhaps there 
might yet be mercy, too, for me. (Mephistopheles touches 
him on the shouliler ; Faust perceiving him, starts back with 
@ shudder.) Thou here? 

The interruption is well conceived. The 
close of this scene, too, will be thought striking. 
To the taunts of his familiar, Faust replies :— 

Leave me,—Trouble me no more! 

Meph. But I will trouble you. You must give me some- 
what to do. 

Faust. Must 1? 

Meph. Speak. 

Faust. Knowest thou, it stands written in our agreement 


Be it so. Hearken then. 


that thou art bound to answer all questions I shall ask of 
thee, with plain truth ? 

Meph. 1 know that you were so foolish as to believe that 
the Father of Lies would speak the truth for you. 





* Solomon, the Queen of Sheba, Samson and Dalilah, 
David and Goliath, had been made to appear, with some 
circumstances at variance with the authentic record of 
their history. 


Meph. 1 have never yet lied to you. 


Meph. Ask. 
Faust, Can I yet come to God ? 


shaking and trembling.) Answer the very truth. 


Mephistopheles (stammering, and hardly audible). I know 
ot 


Faust. Thou dost know. Answer, or our pact is broken. 
Can I yet come to God? 

(Mephistopheles vanishes, howling.) 

Faust (falling on his knees before an image of the Virgin, 
which is seen in a niche above). Thanks to thee, Mother of 
Heaven! Iam redeemed, rescued! ©! I can pray once 
more,—again I can weep. The source of repentance is not 
dried up. (Prays.) 

At this critical moment, when we are re- 
joicing in the hope of Faust’s recovery, Me- 
phistopheles brings forward his masterpiece of 
temptation, and dazzles the victim—on the 
point of escaping from his power—with a vision 
of Helen of Greece. At the sight of her in- 
effable beauty, Faust forgets everything but the 
desire to possess her. Mephistopheles will only 
| grant this on condition of his again renouncing 
Him to whom he has lately been praying. Faust 
consents, and flies into the house with his prize; 
while Mephistopheles, spitefully laughing, re- 
mains on the stage. In a moment, Faust re- 
appears, in fury and despair. Instead of the 
beauty he had expected, he has clasped a loath- 
some serpent in his embrace! Now that all is 
lost, he learns, too, that this is but the last 
deceit of the Evil One. Mephistopheles informs 
him that his term is already run out. The bond 
counted, indeed, twenty-four years—but of three 
hundred and sixty-five days only. The demon 
having served him by night as well, the whole 
period is already exhausted. Midnight ap- 
proaches. ‘ Dull voices” are heard from above, 
calling, ‘‘ Fauste, Fauste, accusatus es!” He 
tries to pray tothe Virgin once more,—but can- 
not. Her features change into the likeness of 
Helen: — “ Unsatisfied pleasure poisons the 
holiest feelings.”” Again the same “ dull voices” 
are heard chanting in the air,— 

Iie hath forsworn his God, 
He is lost for ever ! 

The sequel is vigorously drawn,—in close ac- 
cordance with the popular legend: but its effect 
is sadly marred by the interruptions of Casperle 
—whom we find installed, with an abominable 
scold of a wife, as night-watchman at Mentz. 
The rough humour and slyness of this character 
are, indeed, often provokingly droll; but we 
find his buffoonery quite intolerable when forced 
on us, without any reason, at the very instant of 
a terrible scene which has been so impressively 
prepared. In other respects, the manner in 
which the interest of this last act rises at the 
gleam of hope offered to Faust, and afterwards 
sinks into utter depair on the fatal trial of 
his weakness,—and still more when he dis- 
covers how miserably he has been deluded and 
mocked,—is in the highest degree tragical, 
and bespeaks a true dramatic genius in 
the unknown author who first schemed this 
famous “‘ puppet play.” We are persuaded that 
all who take an interest in the history of litera- 
ture will be disposed to thank Dr. Simrock for 
having preserved so notable a performance from 
the oblivion to which it was hastening. Its 





studious admirers of belles lettres can hardly 
employ an hour more pleasantly than in reading 
this curious little volume :—which contains a 
few judicious notes by the learned Editor. 





4- Catholic History of England. 
MacCabe, Esq. Vol. I. Newby. 
Barante’s ‘ History of the Dukes of Burgundy,’ 
one of the most interesting works of our age, 
derives most of its charms from the skill with 
which the author has interwoven in his nar- 
rative the picturesque descriptions of the old 
chronicles; while at the same time he keeps 


By W. B. 





Faust. Listen, then, to what I ask now, and truly answer. 


| has adopted a different course : 
(Mephistopheles stands | P : be & 


absolute poetical merit, indeed, is such, that less | 








Faust. If thou doest not so, then our compact is broken. | constant] 
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y in view a critical estima : 
value as evidence and authority. Mr, Me > 
a mosaic of the monkish historians, eth: : 
cally put together—but without supplyin ve 
criterion for determining the accuracy . , 
drawing or the truth of the colouring, Noy 
before receiving such a compilation as history. 
we should like to have known something of Mr. 
MacCabe’s qualifications as a judge of evidence 
and had some statement of ‘the principles by 
which he was guided in selecting portions of the 
monkish narrative and rejecting others, §o far 
as we can judge from the volume before us, hs 
appears to be a man of excessive credulity ; for 
he places among the facts of history den 
miraculous legends which the monks, with 
great poverty of invention, have inserted in the 
chronicles of almost every country in Euro 
He records with implicit faith the tale of the 
miracle by which the contest between the Pel. 
gians and the orthodox Britons was decided: 
though clearly taken from a general stock of 
legends.— 






















































“Tt was at this moment, that a person vested with 
the powers of a tribune, and accompanied by his 
wife, on a sudden presented himself in the midst of the 
multitude, and tendered his daughter, a child ten 
years of age, to the priests in order that they might 
cure her of the blindness with which she was afflicted, 
The priests desired the child might first be brought 
to their adversaries; but these, now completely con- 
science-stricken, joined their prayers to the request 
ofthe parent for the cure of the young girl. The 
priests, seeing that their opponents were disposed 
towards the truth, gave vent to their piety in a short 
prayer. Germanus, filled with the Holy Spirit, in. 
voked the aid of the Divine Trinity, and then re. 
moving from his side the small casket containing the 
relics of the Saints, he, in the view of all applied it to 
the eyes of the child, and instantly the darkness that 
had clouded her vision was dispersed, and the light of 
truth shone upon them. The parents rejoiced; but the 
people trembled at this miracle : and from that day 
forth, the pernicious error was obliterated, while the 
doctrines of the Church were imbibed by all, who 
now showed an eagerness to receive, and a deter- 
mination to retain them.” 

He even repeats this test and miracle in the 
case of the dispute between St. Augustine and 
the Britons; without seeming to have the 
slightest idea that the repetition is conclusive 
evidence of the falsehood of both statements,— 

“ An Englishman, deprived of sight, was brought 
into the midst of the synod. He was first presented, 
to the British priests; but no alleviation, much les 
a cure for his affliction was received through their 
ministry. Then Augustine, forced by a great and 
just necessity, fell upon his knees, and prayed aloud 
to God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
He would be pleased to restore that vision to the 
blind man, which he had lost, so that by the bodily 
illumination of one man, the hearts of many faithful 
might be filled with the burning light of spiritual 
grace. The blind saw !—light was given to his eyes, 
and Augustine was proclaimed by all, as the preacher 
of that which was true. The British Priests confessed 
that Augustine had pointed out the true path of 
justice.” 

Mr. MacCabe does not deal fairly with us. 
If he does not believe these legends he ought 
not to have given them a place in his ‘Catholic 
History ;’ and if he does believe them, he should 
have given us a more ample store—especially 
as many of them would add largely to the 
amusement, though not much to the instruction, 
of his hearers. We desiderate the history of 
that sinner whose blackened corpse burst from 
the tomb and walked out of church whena holy 
man preached; and when interrogated by the 
saint declared that this was a punishment 
flicted on him for not duly paying his tithes 
But the author does record the miraculous 
punishment of St. Laurence for his eowardieem 
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— ing to follow his brethren to France when | 
ie despaired of the conversion of England.— 
“Laurence proposed following them; and when 
je was on the point of quitting Britain, he directed, 
t Mis bed should be laid in the porch of the Church 
cated to the blessed apostles, Peter and Paul. 
: having fervently prayed, and bitterly wept, 
ver the fallen state of the Church in this country, 
‘ at length stretched his limbs upon his humble 
~ et, and fell asleep. In his sleep, the most blessed 
prince of the apostles appeared to him, and then, in 
the dead hour of the night, afflicted his body with 
dripes, and shook his soul with severe rebukes— 
“Lng him, how he could separate himself from a | 
jock that had been confided to him; or why the | 
herd was to fly and leave his sheep in the midst 





in. How,’ said the blessed Peter, ‘have you 


iven forgetful of my example, who for the sake of 
she little ones entrusted, as a proof of His love to me, | 
Christ, have endured chains, stripes, imprisonment, 
ailictions, death itself, and even the death of the cross, 
; oer that I might save them from infidels, and 
theenemiesof Christ; and at last becrowned with Him, 
i» the glory of martyrdom.’ The servant of God, 
laurence, became, by these stripes and exhortations 
of St. Peter, animated with courage, and as soon as 
jay dawned, he hastened to the king, and removing 
the vestment that covered his shoulders, he let the 
gvereign see how they had been lacerated by severe 
blows. The latter was astonished at the sight—he 
inquired who it was that presumed to inflict such 
injuries upon a man so high, so great, and so respected 
ss the Archbishop; and when he was informed that 
it was for his salvation the prelate had suffered these 
afictions and pains, a sudden fear overwhelmed him 
_his heart was filled with abhorrence of the idolatry 
to which he had lent himself. He abandoned his 
uholy and illegal marriage—he received the faith 
ofChrist—and he, thenceforward, did his utmost to 
ai, by word and act, in the promotion of true re- 
ign, and the sustaiment of the Church.” 


Another specimen of the ‘Catholic History’ 
relates to Oswald’s cross. — 

“TInnumerable miracles—as a proof and perpetual 
memorial of the piety of the sovereign—are known 
to have been effected on that spot, where he prayed 
in presence of his army; and even to this very day, 
mall chips taken from the wood of that cross and 
placed in water of which men or cattle have drunk, 
or been sprinkled, have been known to restore them 
tohealth from a state of sickness.” 

Let us add one more, relating to the same 
Oswald.— 

“The king was seated, with the Bishop Aidan, as 
hsguest, on the holy festival of Easter. The dinner 
of which they were about to partake was placed on 
the table before them; and their hands were raised 
to bless the food, when the King’s servant, whose 
duty it was to supply the wants of the needy, hastily 
catered the room to state that a multitude, apparently 
sithered from all parts of the country, had collected 
together in the streets, and were asking alms from 
their sovereign. The dinner on the table consisted 
of the most dainty food arranged upon one large 
iver salver. The king pointed to it—desired all 
tobe given to the poor, and the silver itself, broken 





into small pieces, and divided amongst them. The 
prelate, who was seated at the table by the side of 
the king, charmed with this act of charity, grasped the | 
band which had directed the servant towards the | 
ketiormance of this good deed, and exclaimed—‘ May | 
this hand never perish !’ It was a benediction des- 
tned to be fulfilled; for when this generous sove- 
tegn was afterwards killed in battle—the hand, that 
had thus been blessed was with the arm cut from the 
body, and both remain to this day, free from the 
‘ant of corruption.” 
To this day! Let Mr. MacCabe tell us in 
vhat part of England the wonderful relic may 
seen. Bede, his authority for the legend, 
vould have told him that even in his time the 
telic was enclosed in a silver shrine to prevent 
the detection of the imposture. 
_ tis not creditable to the nineteenth century 
hat such idle legends as we have quoted, and 
many others at least equally absurd, should be 
hesented to the world as a ‘Catholic History.’ 





We shallsoon have the Golden Legend presented 
to us as a sober collection of biographies, if 
such substitutions of credulity for criticism be 
allowed to pass unquestioned. 





History of the Girondins—{ Histoire des Giron- 
dins, §c.) By M. A. de Lamartine. Vols. 
IV. and 


[Second Notice.] 
Tue failure of the attack on Robespierre was 
one of the greatest, though not the most osten- 
sible, triumphs which the Jacobins ever obtained 
over their antagonists—whose increasing weak- 


| ness it fully exposed. The Montagnards were 


not slow in perceiving their advantage; and, 
resolved to strike a yet more decisive blow ere 
the members of the Gironde should have time 
to rally. 

The deposed King—imprisoned with his family 
in the Temple—was an obstacle in the path of 
the Montagnards, of which they determined to 
rid themselves at their adversaries’ expense. 
What is to be done with Louis the Sixteenth ?— 
was a question which for some months had been 
agitated in the Convention and by the nation. 
No circumstances were possible which should 
restore to him the lost confidence of the peop 
or replace him on the throne. He had playe 
out his kingly part ; and had nothing more to do 
on the great scene of the Revolution. The nation 
might havecondemned the monarch by proclaim- 
ing the Republic—yet restored the man to life 
and liberty. But they had neither courage nor 
magnanimity for such acourse. Afterfive months 
of interval between his deposition and trial, the 
Montagnards—who represented popular opinion 
—resolved in cold blood on the sacrifice of their 
victim—not to the necessity of circumstances, 
but to the gratification of their own ambitious and 
vindictive views. It is in this sense especially 
that the trial and execution of Louis the Six- 
teenth have been justly termed a judicial 
murder. Of the sufferings endured by the 
Royal Family in their prison of the Temple 


M. de Lamartine has given a long and pathetic | 


account. Strongly denouncing the follies and 
weaknesses of Louis, he yet contrives to enlist 
the sympathies of his reader in favour of the un- 
happy King. His narrative style is as simple 
as it is eloquent. There is in his relation no 
seeking after effect, no theatrical artifice for 
exciting the reader’s curiosity,—but a plain, yet 
singularly touching, relation of the royal mis- 
fortunes. 

The seeming contradiction which this associa- 
tion of blame and commiseration might seem 


| to involve is explained by the monarch’s charac- 


ter—not attributable to the historian. While 


as a king Louis was weak and vacillating—as a | 


man he had qualities of a high order. It is for 


the man and his family that M. de Lamartine’s | 


compassion is awakened. He himself explains 


his feelings on the subject by observing, that | 


even in the holiest revolutions there are mis- 
fortunes so great that “ opinion becomes silent, 
theory ceases to be implacable, and History, for- 
getting awhile her leaning to the cause of na- 
tions, has no side or duty but that of pity. 
History herself, that interpreter of the human 
heart, has her tears; but these, though they 
may make her relent, cannot blind her.”’ 

The sufferings of Louis and his family are too 
well known to be dwelt on here. It will be 
more interesting to mark the respective parts 
taken by the Girondins and the Montagnards 
in the King’s trial and condemnation. The 
opinions of the two parties on this important 
subject were very distinct. The Jacobins thought, 
with Robespierre, that the King’s acquittal or 
sentence to perpetual imprisonment or exile 
was the condemnation of the Revolution and of 
all their acts. The Girondins, on the contrary, 


shrank in horror from shedding the blood of 
the deposed monarch. Such a deed they regarded 
as one of unqualified cowardice—calculated to 
impress an indelible stain on the cause of the 
Republic which they sought to keep pure and 
unsullied. The Montagnards knew these feel- 
ings of the Girondins; and their object was to 
compel the latter either to reveal their opinions 
and so become odious to the people—who would 
suspect them of royalist tendencies—or, other- 
wise, to sacrifice their conscience to the safety of 
their party. The Girondins saw the snare; and 
long hesitated on the adoption of a plan to defeat 
it. Finally, instead of placing themselves above 
— opinion by braving it in the cause of 
umanity, as they had done for the massacres 
of September, they took a middle path; sanc- 
tioned the trial of the King, which was another 
name for his condemnation—and proposed the 
appeal to the people by means of which they 
hoped whilst condemning his past conduct 
to save his life. The Girondins should at this 
time have foreseen their ruin; and perceived 
clearly the two paths that were open to them— 
both leading to their fall. By pursuing the one, 
they might have saved the monarch, kept their 
own honour inviolate, and preserved the ideal 
Republic which they worshipped from the 
odium of a deed as useless as it was cruel :—by 
the other, they contributed to the death of a 
prince whom they pitied and in some respects 
admired, and identified themselves, too, with 
their opponents the sanguinary Montagnards. 

Yet it would be unjust to assert that the 
Girondins were induced to the course which 
they adopted by personal fears. It was to the 
love of their fame, the fear of being wrongly 
suspected, that they sacrificed the King. For 
temporary popularity they bartered their true 
renown and darkened the glory of their final 
martyrdom. 

On the trial of Louis the Sixteenth M. de 
Lamartine dwells lightly. After giving the 
well-known details of the King’s execution, he 
examines at length the long agitated question 
of the right which the nation possessed over the 
life of Louis. A few extracts will show under 
what aspect he views this subject.— 

The judge should be essentially impartial and dis- 
interested; and the nation was neither the one nor 
the other. In the terrible but unavoidable struggle 





| which, under the name of revolution, was taking 
place between royalty and freedom—for the emanci- 
| pation or enslavement of the people—Louis per- 
| sonified the throne and the nation liberty. * * 
Between these two opponents, the King and the 
People, there could be no court of appeal but the 
combat—no other judge than victory. * * Louis the 
Sixteenth was neither wholly innocent nor entirely 
guilty ;—he was, above all, unfortunate. Ifthe people 
had to reproach him with weakness and dissimula- 
tion, he could tax the people with having exposed 
him to cruel and violent insults. * * The faults 
were mutual, the perils equal: which, then, possessed 
| the right of condemning the other and saying thou 
shalt die? Neither. The King had no more right, 
| had the triumph been his, to have judged the people 
than the people had now to judge the King. A legal 
| trial was a mockery of justice. The axe only was 
logical :—and this Robespierre said. But the axe after 
the struggle—striking a disarmed man in the name of 
, his foes—is in every language termed cold-blooded 
manslaughter; without palliation, since it is done 
without necessity! * * Was the death of the King 
necessary, even as a measure of public safety? We 
must first ask if it was according to justice—because 
nothing that is unjust can be necessary to the cause 
of nations. The right, the beauty and the holiness 
of that cause consist in the morality of its actions. 
The life or death of Louis the Sixteenth did not 
weigh a bayonet more or less in the scale of the repub- 
lican destinies. * * Of all his race, Louis was the 
one prince to whom a future reign was impossible. 
Beyond the frontiers, he was discredited by his own 
| concessions; allowed to remain within them, he would 
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have been the patient and inoffensive hostage of the 
Republic—the ornament of hertriumphand the living 
proof of her magnanimity. His death, on the con- 
trary, alienated from the French cause that immense 
portion of the nations which judges events with the 
heart only. Human nature is sympathetic: the 
Republic forgot this—and affixed to Royalty the 
prestige of martyrdom and to Freedom the menace of 
vengeance. Thereby, she prepared a reaction against 
her own cause; and enlisted in that of royalty the 
feelings, interest and tears of nations. * * There 
was an infusion of the blood of Louis in the oil which 
anointed Napoleon so soon after the vows uttered to 
freedom. The blood of Louis was, yet, in the monar- 
chical enthusiasm created in France by the return of 
the Bourbons at the epoch of the Restoration! It was 
still there in 1830—in that aversion to the name of a 
republic which threw the hesitating nation into the 
arms of a new dynasty! The republicans it is who 
have most to deplore the blood that was shed—for 
it has fallen ever on their own cause; and they have 
paid for it the Republic itself! 

A large part of M. de Lamartine’s fifth 
volume is filled with the account of Dumouriez’s 
campaign on the frontiers of Belgium. This 

ortion of the history of republican France, at 
eat, is stainless. The most ardent patriotism 
animated the men—most of them raw recruits— 
who repelled the foreign invaders of their coun- 
try and perished in its defence. 

The death of the King wholly estranged 
Dumouriez fromthe Jacobins. On the Girondins 
he looked with contempt, as on a party unworthy 
of confidence ; and the cause of the Revolution 
itself became to him of minor importance. 
His tendencies were strictly monarchical ; and it 
was on the young Duke de Chartres that he now 
cast his eyes as a fit pretext, if not an instrument, 
for his great and ambitious designs. His high 
birth, affable manners, bravery and patriotism, 
had made the Duke a favourite with the army; 
but, whatever his natural talents, he was too 
young to act a part of political importance. The 
party of his father, called the Faction of Orléans, 
was one of the weakest and most discredited in 
all France; and the attempt to secure to the 
young duke or his father a share in the govern- 
ment of the country was, therefore, an act of 
mere madness, which could not but fail. Yet, 
had the republican general made the attempt 
in mere reliance on his own popularity and the 
aid of his army for success, he would have 
escaped the name of traitor which his plan of 
delivering up the country to the enemy has 
attached to his memory for ever. 

The treason of one of her best and ablest 
generals filled France with astonishment and 
indignation :—and proved highly injurious to 
the Girondins. These had no share in it what- 
ever; but the Montagnards bitterly reproached 
them with their former friendship for Dumouriez. 
Then it was that the ill-fated party began to see 
how little they had gained in public opinion by 
the sacrifice of the King. Even their enemies, 
with Danton and Robespierre at theirhead, had 
on that occasion taxed them with cowardice. 
For the error, however, which it was no longer 


in their power to repair, the party now endea- 
voured to atone by the bravery with which 
they accepted the unequal combat offered by 


their antagonists. One of the first moves which 
they had to resist—though, for the misfortune 
of France, unsuccessfully—was the foundation 
of the terrible Revolutionary Tribunal; destined 
to be the ruin of both those who opposed and 
those who favoured its establishment. Danton 
and the Montagnards prevailed ; the tribunal 
was established—and immediately began to act. 
Justice was at first impartially administered ; 
but whilst it was sought to lull the Girondins 
by this fair-seeming, repeated attempts against 
their power and lives were made in private. 
Using Marat as an instrument, their foes exas- 
perated the populace against the moderate party, 


—and prepared for the memorable 31st of May. 
Then em that life of constant alarm and 
anxiety which the Girondins were to lead until 
their death. The members of the party 
numbered now about twenty-two,—all openly 
designated to the public vengeance. Only the 
most daring or indifferent amongst them ven- 
tured to sleep at home :—Louvet and Roland 
were constantly obliged to change their lodgings. 
Madame Roland, who feared for her husband and 
child still more than for herself, prepared for 
a journey to the south of France—where they 
possessed some property and might consider 
themselves comparatively safe. As she was one 
of those whom Marat had most virulently attacked, 
she never slept without pistols under her pillow, 
lest her house should be broken open at night 
by the infuriated populace. Vergniaud alone 
seemed indifferent to ‘his fate; and made no 
attempt to evade it whatever its nature might 
be. 

One of the last blows inflicted on the Gironde 
party before their fall was the final determina- 
tion of Danton in favour of the Montagnards. 
Almost maddened by the repeated taunts of the 
party—whom he had hitherto spared from hatred 
to,Robespierre rather than sympathy with men 
by whom his offers of conciliation had been 
constantly repelled—he attacked them at length 
with the utmost vehemence from the ranks of 
their enemies. It was now evident that the 
cause of the Girondins was finally lost. Robes- 
pierre demanded their accusation; and petitions 
to the same effect were constantly pouring upon 
the Convention from all the sections of Paris. 
The party knew their fate; and determined 
to meet it bravely. They resolved to perish in 
the Convention itself rather than relinquish 
their right of assisting in its meetings. Coun- 
selled to fly—they spurned the counsel. As it 
was rumoured, however, that the Convention 
would be attacked by the people, and the ob- 
noxious members murdered in the tumult, they 
attended its séances, in the royal palace of the 
Tuileries, armed with sword and pistol. The 
rest they left to fate. Such was the state of 
affairs aude before the 31st. All France 
seemed conscious that some great change was 
on the eve of taking place; and watched with 
breathless attention the progress of events— 
but few remarks were exchanged on the sub- 
ject. The country even seemed tranquil exter- 
nally :—but it was the tranquillity which fore- 
bodes the coming tempest. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Robert 
Southey. By Joseph Cottle.—We are somewhat sur- 
prised at the reproduction of this painful work, with 
large additions. When, ten years ago, it was issued 
under the title of ‘ Recollections of 8. T. Coleridge’ 
only, it called forth an amount of castigation which we 
should have thought might have deterred Mr, Cottle 
from a renewal and exaggerated evidence of his 
bad taste. ‘The share, too, which he ascribes to Mr. 
Southey in the transaction, adds to the offence. No 
man having the proper sympathy and reverence 
for the genius of either the late laureate or his gifted 
friend, would have unnecessarily obtruded such a 
correspondence on the world. That the opinions 
therein expressed regarding Mr. Coleridge were not 
the deliberate convictions of Mr. Southey’s mind, 
there can be no doubt: they were, on the face of 
them, hasty ebullitions of passion and chagrin—re- 
pented of as soon as uttered. Their error is equally 
obvious. They contemplate the character of the 
man from a false point of view; and make no differ- 
ence for the variety of tastes and pursuits in literature. 
The assumption that Coleridge could lead precisely 
the same life and devote himself to the same channels 
of industry as Mr. Southey did—and that, moreover, 
he ought to have done so—is both practically and 
psychologically absurd. Mr. Coleridge might labour 





as a literary man for truth; but was morally inca- 











| pacitated from doing so for the market, This he 
ds the Character 


himself knew; and whoever understan 
of his mind will know it, too. 

A Picture Book without Pictures, By 
Christian Andersen. From the German Translaj; 
of De la Motte Fouqué. By Meta Taylor_« 
poem without rhyme,” “a concert without coun : 
—either title would befit this delicious little book 
as well as the one already bestowed on it, ¥, 
Taylor's, however, is not the first translation—_Mie 
Howitt having already done the ‘ Picture Book’ : 
English for one of the periodicals. But the charm 
of Andersen does not wear off with continuance of 
wd og a age and Mrs. Taylor is correct and 
or a foreigner, singularly elegant in i 
ment of English. iia Ao op. 

English Life, Social and Domestic, in the Middle of 
the Nineteenth Century. By the Author of * Reverses’ 
—This little volume—ascribed, we believe truly, to 
the lady of an eminent prelate—is designed to ex. 
amine and illustrate the effect of our advanced civil. 
ization on the duties of social and domestic life: to 
point out what perfection social morals have attained 
in theory, and what errors have been permitted to 
creep into practice. This inquiry is undertaken jp 
a most parental spirit. In every page it is manifest 
that a mother is speaking,—a mother who deems no- 
thing frivolous that may involve important conse. 
quences to her children. In such a spirit she examines 
that great social problem—How may the young mix 
with the world and avoid the contamination of the 
evil principles with which it abounds? To this the 
ascetic curtly replies, * Come out, and be separate :” 
the mother refutes such solution of the doubt, and 
exposes the error on which ii is based by a discussion 
of particulars. 

Jottings from my Sabretasch. By a Chelsea Pen- 
sioner.—‘ Not one jot more !”’ were we disposed to 
exclaim on closing this ten-thousandth collection of 
military reminiscences. It is not so good as some 
of its predecessors—not worse than others ; but the 
grace and attractive of freshness are wanting to it. Its 
subjects, adventures, pleasantries and pathetics are 
all as familiar to the general reader as “ Sanconiathon, 
Manetho, and Berosus” were to Dr. Primrose. For 
those who meditate exchanging the sword for the pen, 
we are tempted to exclaim—Give us Peterloo, or 
Nottingham, or Bristol, if you cannot stretch so far 
as Chusan or the Khyber Pass. Tell us of parades 
at Windsor and sojourns at Weedon (nearly as mo 
notonous as quarantine) ;—but “not one jot more,” 
we beseech you, of the ‘ Peninsula” or of the great 
Duke! 

A Synopsis of Criticisms upon those Passages of the 
Old Testament in which Modern Commentators have 
differed from the Authorized Version; together with 
an Explanation of Various Difficulties in the Hebrew 
and English texts. By the Rev. R. A. F. Barrett, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge.—If 
subjects like that before us were adapted to the 
Atheneum, we should have much pleasure in devoting 
some space to this ‘Synopsis,’—which is really one 
of the most important contributions that has been 
made for many years to the criticism of the Old 
Testament. The design of the present work takes 
it out of the range within which, as our readers know, 
the Atheneum undertakes to be critical; and may be 
best explained in the words of the author's preface: 
— The object of the present work is to lay before 
the reader the principal alterations which modem 
Critics have proposed in the Authorized Version 
of the Old Testament, together with the reasons for 
or against such emendations. The plan usually 
adopted throughout the work has been to give, in the 
following order, The Hebrew text; The Septuagint 
version, taken from the Vatican copy, unless other- 
wise specified; The Authorized Version; and, lastly, 
the explanations both of those Commentators who 
support the present version and also of those who 
consider the Hebrew text to be corrupt or to have 
been misunderstood by our Translators.”—How fir 
the present work is to extend cannot be known, even 
to the learned author; but no trade considerations 
should be allowed to limit the extent of the seale 
on which it has commenced. If continued as it has 
been begun, it will eventually reach the hands of most 
biblical students and mostscholars,—as well as of the 
clergy, whom it may be supposed more immediately 
to concern. 
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SIR JOHN FRANKLIN’S EXPEDITION. 

Tur party of Royal Sappers and Miners who are 
toform the “searching” party to be despatched on 
aboat expedition in quest of Sir John Franklin and 
his party in case no intelligence of them should reach 
England before next spring (as we were the first to 
amounce in the Atheneum, ante, p. 466), have em- 
barked, it is stated, on board the Prince Rupert and 
the Westminster. The detachment consists of one 
corporal, two lance corporals, and twelve privates; 
allof whom have been examined by Sir John Richard- 
sn, and selected from Woolwich, Chatham, and 
Sandhurst out of a large number who volunteered 
for the expedition. The instructions to the party 
are, to land at Fort Jack, and proceed to the Com- 
pany’s station on the Mackenzie river,—where they 
ue to winter ; and in the event of a doubt still hang- 
ing over the fate of the Arctic voyagers, they will be 
joined by Sir John Richardson in the spring of 
148, The men are all to be teetotallers : —that 
i, no grog or spirits will be served out to them; 
but they will receive double pay and rations, and 
have an abundant supply of pemican, or the dried 
fesh of the buffalo. Winter dresses, prepared 
fom the skin of the moose deer, are also provided 
for them; and every provision has been made to 
enable them to meet the rigours of the climate. 
They are all accustomed to boats,—which they will 
have in continual use on the Mackenzie ; and have 
ven selected from the trades of carpenters, smiths, &c. 

Meantime, Dr. King, having desired to address 
lord Grey through our columns on this important 
ubject, we have given up to his letter an amount 
of _ which the great interest of the question raised 
justifies, 


To the Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
27, Sackville Street, 10th June, 1847. 

My Lord,—One hundred and twenty-six men are 
it this moment in imminent danger of perishing from 
fmine, Sir John Franklin’s Expedition to the North 
Pole in 1845, as far as we know, has never been 
heard of from the moment it sailed. An attempt to 
&veour countrymen, if not by theall-powerful efforts 
of government, by the ever-watchful British public 
vill be made, The exploring party were well aware 
of this when they started; tor they knew that Sir 
John Ross was not allowed to die the death of 
‘mine, nor Col. Conolly and Capt. Stoddart that of 
te sword, without an effort being made for their 
relief. I trust, my Lord, the British Government 
we now fully aware of the wishes of the public in 
"gard to the lives of their men of travel and of war. 
Ifthe course adopted since Queen Elizabeth's time 
Mregard to Polar Discovery Expeditions has hitherto 
one of profound secrecy scarcely worthy the 
ourable service in which they have been engaged 
~and no one knows whither the one hundred 
ud twenty-six lost men were intended to wander, 





for all is at this moment conjecture beyond the 
walls of the Admiralty—in future let the service 
be one of public competition ; and let the attempt 
that is to be made to save Sir John Franklin from 
his hard fate, in Christian charity, be made fully 
public, that the proposed plans—for there will 
doubtless be several__may be discussed, and therein 
be raised a praiseworthy competition which will, at 
all events, have the semblance of an endeavour to 
follow the right course. It is greatly to be regretted 
that Lord Stanley did not entertain the plan which I 
proposed for acting by land in concert with Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition by sea. It is scarcely possible 
that the two services could have missed each other: 
therefore there would not have been that anxiety for 
the fate of Sir John Franklin which now exists, nor 
the necessity which is now paramount for the most 
active and energetic exertions for his rescue. My 
proposal was couched in the following terms:— 
** 27, Sackville Street, 20th Feb. 1845. 

“My Lord,—As it is determined to prosecute the 
discovery of the North-West Passage by sea from 
east to west, I can fairly approach your Lordship to 
propose for adoption the following plan for a land 
party :— 

“T propose that a party of two officers, one of the 
medical profession, a boat carpenter, and thirteen 
men fully equipped for the service should leave 
Montreal in Canada sufficiently early to reach the 
Athabasca Lake in July. Here half the baggage 
should be left, and the boat carpenter and two men 
should remain in order to build a boat twenty-eight 
feet long—an occupation of three weeks. Theexplorers 
should then proceed to the head waters of the Fish 
River to fix upon an eligible position to winter. The 
route to the Fish River from the Athabasca Lake 
is well known to the Indians and fur traders, and is 
minutely described in ‘King’s Narrative of a Journey 
to the Shores of the Arctic Ocean.’ The winter 
establishment fixed, one officer and five men, with an 
Indian gvide, should return to the Athabasca Lake; and 
having Gespatched the boat carpenterwith the Indian 
guide and the two men to the Fish River party, there 
to build a second boat, proceed in the newly-built boat 
vid the Slave and Mackenzie Rivers to the Great Bear 
Lake, the wintering post of two of the overland jour- 
neys. The parties—which, for convenience, it will be 
as well to call the eastern’and western party—having 
securely housed themselves, should at once adapt 
their means to their ends in getting through the winter 
and providing for the future. To collect and hoard 
provisions, and to pave the way to the Polar Sea, so 
as to be on its shores as early as the navigation will 
permit, and to observe all and everything in the vast 
field before them, are the main features of an arctic 
winter with a land party. The western party will 
be further pied in transporting—as the traveller 
Simpson—their boat to the Coppermine River, and 
the eastern party their boat to the Great Fish River. 
As soon as these rivers are open the Expedition must 
be in progress: the one detachment forCape Britannia 
or Ripon Island, as it was once called, and the other 
forVictoria Land,—the one toascertain the connexion 
of the mainland with that of North Somerset or 
of Melville Peninsula, and if the former, the cha- 
racter of its western land; and the other to trace 
Victoria Land westerly, with the view of testing its 
value relatively to the North-West Passage. To 
enter further into detail is unnecessary until the ser- 
vice is determined upon; but in order that my ability 
to supply the minutest detail may not be questioned, 
I take leave to state that I led the mission in search 
of Sir John Ross not only into but out of the 
polar regions. 

“In two instances, overland journeys have been 
set in motion to aid expeditions sent by sea ; and it 
cannot be questioned that the knowledge of such a 
journey as I propose being in progress from west to 
east, under a determined leader, would mainly assist 
in raising that moral courage which is requisite in 
pushing an adventurous way through an unknown 
sea. As it now stands, Sir John Franklin will have to 
‘take the ice’—as the pushing through an ice-blocked 
sea is termed—in utter ignorance of the extent of his 
labours; and, in case of difficulty, with certainly no 
better prospect before him than that which befel Sir 
John Ross: whose escape from a perilous position of 
four years’ standing is admitted by all to have been 
almost miraculous. I have contended against the 











present attempt by sea from an honest conviction of 
its impracticability in the present state of our know- 
ledge of arctic lands; and, except the journey which 
I propose is undertaken, it is no difficult matter to 
foresee that the grand problem will actually be in 
abeyance. My position now is very different to that 
of 1836. I was then unknown ; and from the simpli- 
city and economy of my views considered a visionary. 
Nine years have altered the state of things. The 
views put forward by me in 1836 in favour of a land 
journey have been verified: the Government Expedi- 
tion in the Terror has failed: and the little band of 
adventurers, led by the most successful of the polar 
travellers, the intrepid Simpson,—after my own 
economical fashion—have astonished the most san- 
guine geographers of the day. Well pleased should 
I have been if that intelligent traveller had lived to 
complete his task, so ably begun; and then he who 
is now addressing your Lordship would not have in- 
truded himself upon your notice. It cannot be 
denied that I was mainly instrumental in directing 
the spirit of enterprise again to the North, ata period 
when the surveys of Sir John Ross and Sir George 
Back were fresh before the Government—supported 
by their powerful testimony ‘that there were fewer 
temptations than ever for making any fresh attempt 
at solving the grand geographical problem of three 
centuries:’ and my restless activity on this subject 
continued until the ‘ill-starred voyage in the Terror’ 
in command of Sir George Back, and the successful 
overland journey in command of Mr. Simpson, were 
determined upon. My last effort in regard to the 
expedition in the Terror closed with the words—‘ That 
those who were sanguine as to the success of that 
enterprise would be grievously mistaken; and should 
that insane portion of the instructions, the crossing 
the isthmus dividing the waters of Wager Bay from 
Regent Inlet, be attempted, the most disastrous 
results might be expected.’ How far I was correct, 
the Government has sad proof. Although I do not 
cherish the most distant idea of again having an 
opportunity of pleading in favour of a polar journey 
under my own charge—seeing that I have pleaded 
nine years in vain—I am as alive as ever to the pro- 
gress of arctic discovery; and I do hope that your 
Lordship will entertain the plan here submitted. 
Your Lordship will have no difficulty in finding 
volunteers for such a service ; but in order to meet 
any difficulty of this nature, I am ready to volunteer 
the whole command, or part of the command, with 
any officer your Lordship may appoint, provided that 
he is of my own age and in possession of the same 
amount of physical capability. I have the honour to 
be, &e. Ricuarp Kine, 

**To the Right Honourable Lord Stanley.” 

With these few words of introduction I take leave 
to address your lordship under three heads. The 
probable position of the Polar Expedition; the con- 
dition of the Polar lands about it; and the best means 
of saving it. 

In the outset I have a difficulty, owing to the 
route of Sir John Franklin not having been officially 
announced. Sir John Barrow, in his private capacity 
has, however, stated in his ‘ History of Arctic Voyages,’ 
that it is by Barrow Strait and the Sea washing North 
Somerset on the one side and Banks and Wollaston 
Land on the other;—which may be presumed to be 
correct, as he was the official who drew up the orders 
given to Sir John Franklin on his departure. 

The position, then, that I should assign to the lost 
Expedition is the western land of North Somerset,— 
the midway between the settlements of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company on the Mackenzie and the fishing 
grounds of the whalers in Barrow Strait. If Sir 
John Franklin has attempted to make a short cut 
westward instead of sailing southward along the 
western land of North Somerset, and wrecked himself 
on Banks and Wollaston Land,—he'has run headlong 
into that danger of which I expressly warned him in 
the following words:—“ If we direct our attention to 
the movements of the various Polar Sea Expeditions, 
which have been set afloat since 1818, we find that 
in every instance the difficulties arose from the same 
cause—the clinging to lands having an eastern aspect. 
Sir Edward Parry, in his second expedition, made 
attempts for two successive summers to penetrate the 
eastern entrance of the Fury and Hecla Strait,—and 
failed; and in his third expedition he lost the Fury 
while pushing his way along the eastern land of North 
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Somerset. Sir John Ross in his second expedition 
was four years advancing four miles along the same 
eastern land; and was at last obliged to abandon his 
vessel, Captains Lyon and Back made separately 
unsuccessful attempts to reach Repulse Bay,—which 
has an eastern aspect. How, it may be inquired, is 
this general difficulty to be avoided? By taking the 
road which is fairly open to us,—the lands that have 
a western aspect.” 

If, however, Banks and Wollaston Land should 
form the resting-place of the Erebus and Terror it will 
not be that of the Expedition. If the party have kept 
together (and woe be to them if they have not!) they 
will take to their boats and make for the western land 
of North Somerset; for the double purpose of reaching 
Barrow Strait in search of the northern whalers, as 
Sir John Ross did successfully, and the Great Fish 
River in search of Esquimaux for provision,—or for 
letter conveyance to the Copper Indians, with whom 
the Esquimaux are now in friendly relation. It is 
to the western land of North Somerset that we must 
direct our attention—to that spot we must bend our 
course. 

North Somerset is a peninsula, forming the north- 
eastern corner of North America, the western shore 
of Regent Inlet, and the eastern shore of the Great 
Fish River estuary. At least, such it is represented 
to us by Sir John Ross,—and such I believe it to be; 
for the evidence in favour of it is very convincing, while 
that which has been adduced against it is mere conjec- 
ture. In a practical point of view, however, it is of 
very little moment whether the character of North 
Somerset is insular or peninsular ; and I can therefore 


proof of this,—which would fill a volume, in con- 
sequence of the importance that has been put upon 
it, in support of the theory of a North-West Pas- 
sage at the bottom of Regent Inlet. 

The western land of North Somerset can easily 
be reached by a party travelling overland from 
Canada; and it cannot be denied that a land journey 
affords the only sure mode of extending our geogra- 
phical knowledge, and therefore the only sure ladder 
by which to reach Sir John Franklin. In practice, 
however, it is necessary to know whether the question 
mooted has science or humanity in view :—for, in the 
former case, it is argued that expeditions by sea 
are the best, and in the latter journeys by land; 
although there is always tacked on to these even 
larger promises of advancement to geographical 
science than is made in the other. I confess I 
could never understand the logic of the argument ; 
but it is not less a matter of truth—for the scientific 
expedition which Sir John Franklin now commands 
was set afloat in the face of the following facts :— 
that seven of the ten Polar Sea expeditions could 
be thus briefly described: Capt. Lyon’s expedition 
was modestly called by him ‘An unsuccessful attempt 
to reach Repulse Bay;’ in the body of the narrative 
of Capt. Back’s expedition will be found the same 
tale which Capt. Lyon gave on his title-page ; Capt. 
Ross returned after four years wintering, without 
advancing a step towards the object in view; Capt. 
Parry failed in his attempt to reach the Polar Sea 
by Regent Inlet; Capt. Beechey saw the Polar 
Sea, and that is all; and Capt. Buchan was not so 
fortunate as Capt. Beechey;—while a short survey 
of the polar land journeys affords a standard of com- 
parison and developes the true position. The journey 
of Hearne proved the existence of a Polar Sea, and 
demonstrated that it could be reached overland by 
way of Canada; and the success which attended Sir 
John Franklin’s first polar land journey proved that 
the opinion which had been formed was in every way 
correct. The distance between the Coppermine River 
and Point Turnagain was thus made known to us. 
A second polar land journey added to our knowledge 
of the coast line the distance between the Mackenzie 
and the Coppermine Rivers, and as far westward of 
the Mackenzie as Foggy Island ; which far surpassed 
in extent the prosperous voyage of Sir Edward Parry 
in 1819 and 1820. A third polar land journey 
eclipsed all, and left to be surveyed but a small por- 
tion of the North American boundary of the Polar 
Sea. The fruits of the ten Polar Sea Expeditions 
will not balance with those of one of the Polar Land 
Journeys; and the harvest of the first and the least 
successful of these interesting missions is greater than 
that which remains to be gathered. Even the little 





that has been done by the Polar Sea Expeditions is 
of doubtful character—Banks Land, the North 
Georgian Group of islands and the boundaries of Bar- 
row Strait are still problems; in fact, so many lesser 
puzzles as additions to the great geographical puzzle 
of three centuries. It is not so with the labours of the 
commandersof the Polar Land Journeys. The footing 
which they made is permanent; while Croker Moun- 
tains have dissolved, and islands threaten to be con. 
tinents, and continents islands—the natural conse- 
quence of discovery in ships. 

It is altogether illogical to suppose that a party 
isolated from the known world, as Sir John Franklin 
is at this moment, can reach civilization with as great 
facility as a party from the known world can reach 
him. Sir John Franklin, if he can keep his party 
together, will rest where he is, and daily look for 
assistance from his home. This was a subject which 
the promoters of the Expedition in search of Sir John 
Ross had to prove in 1833 ; and nothing has since 
occurred to create a ditference of opinion. 

There are manifestly two modes of attempting to 
afford Sir John Franklin relief—to convey provision to 
him and toconvey him to the provision ; but [shall have 
no difficulty in proving to your Lordship that there is 
but one mode practicable,—that of conveying him to 
the provision. The conveyance of provision to Sir 
John Ross was a failure—and in that case it was only 
contemplated to relieve a small party of twenty-three 
men—for this evident reason, that the country is too 
poor to support a large party—and a large party it 
is necessary to have, when every kind of provision 


| has to be carried on men’s backs over the innumer- 
spare your Lordship’s time by avoiding to give you | 





able obstructions which are to be met with in an over- 
land journey. 

The party in search of Sir John Ross saved them- 
selves from starvation by consuming the food intended 
for that gallant officer long before they had reached the 
half-way house to him. These are not mere asser- 
tions to suit the moment: for the facts which support 
these opinions were recorded in 1836, in‘ King’s Narra- 
tive of a Journey to the Shores of the Arctic Ocean,* 
in these words: “ Although overland expeditions 
towards the northern coast of North America may be 
regarded as less expensive and less dangerous than an 
arctic voyage, and more likely to obtain accessions to 
science and commerce, they may greatly vary amongst 
themselves in all these respects, according to the 
mode in which they may be undertaken. They 
may, however, be all comprised in two classes. 
To the first class belong small companies, travelling 
with the least possible incumbrance, and strictly 
adopting the mode of proceeding and the means of 
subsistence in use gst the natives of the country 
and the traders who visit them. Individuals uniting 
physical ability, both for doing and suffering, necessary 
to meet the dangers and fatigues of this mode of travel- 
ling, with talents and acquirements necessary to ren- 
der their journey availing for the purposes of science, 
have already effected much at a very trifling outlay. 
Hearne and Mackenzie prove the truth of this asser- 
tion. The second class consists of those expeditions 
which possess a more organized and systematic form; 
being composed of a company of men and officers 
accustomed to military or naval service,—seldom or 
never amounting to a smaller number than three 
officers and twenty men; and consequently re- 
quiring a considerable amount of baggage. For 
the conveyance of these men and their stores the 
small canoes of the country, which are readily made, 
repaired and transported, are quite inadequate. 
Boats of larger dimensions are therefore had recourse 
to; which are easily damaged, are with difficulty 
repaired, and are too cumbrous to be conveyed across 
the portages when the distance is great or the ground 
uneven. These evils are not theoretical; they have 
been proved by fearful experience, and have been the 
cause of immense difficulty or failure:—for though 
they form but a small military troop, they are too 
large to travel with advantage through a country in 
which the means of subsistence are very scanty and 
still more precarious. The difficulties which they 
have to encounter are infinitely increased when the 
individuals comprising the company are not prac- 
tically acquainted with the mode of travelling through 
the district to be crossed, and consequently cannot 
be separated from each other without the greatest 
danger of fatally losing their way: on which account 





they cannot seek game and other sources of sub- 





sistence. From want of experience, they are unable 
either to bear the burdens or travel the distance 
which a Canadian or an Indian would dij 
Time, the most important element in no 
expeditions, is inevitably lost; and neither the en 
nor the genius of the commanding officer can retrieye 
the error when the season is advanced upon them,”* 

The evidence which I have brought forward I mast 
conscientiously believe to be conclusive, that the means 
to be adopted for relieving Sir John Franklin yj 
be for the Government to despatch one or more vessels 
with provision to the western land of North Somerset 
by Barrow Strait in the summer of 1848, and to cal] 
upon the Hudson’s Bay Company to use their best 
exertions to fill their northern depots with pemicap 
dried meat and fish by the same date. Information 
of such provision having been madeshould be conveyed 
re 2 ’ 
in the course of the summer of 1848, by a small party 
provided with Indian guides—in case it should be de- 
sirable to convey the lost party to the Hudson's Bay 
depots on the Mackenzie or the Great Slave Lake, in. 
stead of to the southern boundary of Barrow Strait in 
search of the provision vessels. Such a party,my Lord, 
I will undertake to lead, in company with any officer 
whom the Government may appoint, provided he beof 
my own age and in possession of the same amount of 
physical capability. Iam induced to volunteer ny 
services because I believe that I am the only person 
in whom the requisites for such a journey are to be 
found. Sir John Richardson counts twice the number 
of years that I do; and he is not acquainted with 
either the country or the American Indians to the 
extent that I am:—and I should disgrace myself as 
an Englishman if I did not step forward to savea 
veteran in the service like him from the necessity 
of fulfilling his promise to the Admiralty of going 
in search of Sir John Franklin in March next in 
case of our receiving no tidings of him in the autumn 
of this year. The Government surely cannot con- 
sent that Sir John Richardson, arrived at an 
much better suited to receive honour than to endure 
hardship, should expose himself to fresh dangers and 
privations, when there are the young and, the com- 
petent anxious to take their turn. 

If Sir John Franklin is to be relieved, it must 
be in the summer of 1848. He must be spared the 
winter of that year:—and the Government will incur 
a heavy responsibility if every effort that experience 
can suggest is not made to save him from such an 
ordeal—which can scarcely be contemplated without 
the most painful feelings. Sir John Franklin's expe 
dition should never have set sail, in the face of the 
facts that I laid before the late Government: and 
the least that the present Government can do is to 
lessen the evils that their predecessors have allowed 
the veteran to heap upon himself. And it will cer 
tainly not be taking the best means to send one 
veteran in search of another. 

In conclusion, my Lord, I would call your at 
tention to the opinions of the medical officers of the 
second expedition of Sir Edward Parry in answer 
to the query of that gallant commander—*As to 
the probable effect that a third winter passed in 
the Arctic regions would produce on the health 
of the officers, seamen, and marines under his 
charge.” Mr. Edwards and Mr. Skeoch report, 
“that during the last winter and subsequently, the 
aspect of the crew of the Fury in general, together 
with the increased number and character of the 
complaints, strongly indicated that the peculiarity of 
the climate and service was slowly affecting a serious 
decay of their constitutional powers; and Captain 
Lyon remarks, that “He has for some time been of 
opinion that the Fury’s passing a third winter in the 
country would be extremely hazardous. He is i 
duced thus to express himself from the great change 
he has observed in the constitution of the officers and 
men of the Hecla, and by the appearance of some 
very severe cases of scurvy since the summer has 
commenced. Long continuance on one particular 
diet, almost total deprivation of fresh animal and 
vegetable food for above two years, and the necessaly 
and close confinement for several months of each 
severe winter, are undoubtedly the causes of the ge 
neral alteration of constitution which has for some 
time past been so evident. He therefore concelvés 





* Narrative ofa Journey to the Shores of the Arctic Oceal 
by Richard King,’ pp. 294-298 
t Parry's Second Voyage, p. 471. 
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iat a continued exposure to the same deprivations 
. confinement, and the painful monotony of a 
ibid winter to men whose health is precarious, would 
ig all probability be attended with very serious con- 
uences."t—N otwithstanding these opinions so 
drongly expressed, Sir John Franklin must pass a 
hid winter in the polar regions if there are no 
sdings of him in the autumn; but I trust, my Lord, 
that you will not allow him to contend with a fourth, 
yithout giving me an opportunity of rendering him 
the only succour which has the probability of suc- 
cess, that of being the messenger of the information 
shere provisions are stored for him. 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, &c. 
Ricuarp Krve. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Blois. 

Ox is continually struck with some proof that the 
French are an untravelled people. Among them is 
the strange illusion, so long perpetuated, that the 
senery of the Loire is remarkable for beauty. If 
remarkable at all, it is rather for the contrary. Among 
the considerable rivers of Europe which it has been 
my fortune to see it is certainly the least beautiful. 
Not tomention the Rhine and the Danube, what is 
there along its course to compare with the Elbe be- 
tween Dresden and Prague—the romantic forest- 
crowned hills that shut in the charming Maine—the 
Mosel—or even (as they appeared to me) the Saone 
and Rhone? As I saw their shores, however, from 
the river, and those of the Loire from the railroad, 
the comparison is unfair. Still, one cannot be mis- 
taken as to the main features of the country ;— if, 
indeed, one can aptly speak of features in anything 
w featureless as a flat. 

The edition of Mr. Murray’s ‘ Handbook’ that I 
have with me is of 1844. Probably a later one re- 
cords the changes that have since taken place on this 
wad. The most important are those caused by the 
prolongation of the railroad to Tours, and by the con- 
sequent extinction of the steamboats from Orleans to 
that city. The readiness with which the French 
part with this their only means of getting on the 
vater (for pleasure or sailing boats can hardly be said 
to exist) is worthy of remark as a national trait. 
When one sees this, and remembers the endless 
ificulties and negotiations to be gone through on the 
wa-board before the means or the permission can 
te obtained to float away an hour on the glorious 
cement, one fancies one discovers traces of a feline 
attipathy to the water. Of all English sights none 
struck me as so thoroughly English on our shores as 
aboat which went out to sea daily—pretty nearly inall 
veathers—completely freighted with a family who 
tad attempted that way of taking the air. The 
nother and the baby, the nursemaids and little chil- 
tren, embarked in the tossing boat in the same mat- 
ter-of-course manner as a Parisienne steps into her 
carriage for the drive to the Bois de Boulogne. 
These indications of national taste and feeling are no 
doubt beneath the attention of orators and statesmen; 
—but they are interesting to an idle traveller. 

I particularly regretted the steamer on the approach 
‘Blois: which must present itself in very different 
aspects approached from the winding stream below, 
@ from the straight railroad above the castle 
and church which form its prominent features. It 
8 true that the uncertainty of the navigation on 
the Loire affords a plausible motive for discontinuing 
italtogether. To-day, for example, the river is so 
wollen as to render the bridge wholly impassable; 
the current, rapid, turbulent and muddy, is ploughed 
up by wind and rain, and looks as if hurrying to 
‘xecute some malignant and ruthless purpose. Alto- 

er, 1 never saw a more wicked-looking water. 
That mysterious language of torrents,—that expres- 
ton ofa human will which one seems to read in the 
motion of flowing water,—is, I think, nowhere so magi- 
tally given as in the charming story of Undine. 

The devastations of last October make one wonder 

people can go to bed in peace on its banks—yet 
tev buildings are rising in all directions within 
tach of similar destruction. Everybody seems to 
‘mit that inundations are become more frequent 
More destructive in France than ever;—yet I 
no rumour of any measures for preventing or 


t Parry’s Second Voyage, p. 473. 
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for palliating so terrible an evil. An inquiry into the 
causes of the phenomenon has been going on for 
years, but as yet appears to have led to no result 
except the ascertainment of the fact. We in Eng- 
land, who have only tranquil, useful, governable 
waters, or who have reduced them to subjection, 
have really no idea of rivers like the Loire; which 
are, except in their most amiable moods, too full or 
too empty, too feeble or too violent—the type of un- 
reclaimed, undisciplined man. 

The restoration of the Castle at Blois is proceeding 
rapidly and well. At present, it is confined tothe north 
side of the quadrangle—that built by Francis I. The 
deplorable thing is, that a considerable piece at the 
end furthest from the great entrance is gone—pulled 
down by Gaston of Orleans, and replaced by a bit in 
the cold, heavy, tasteless, styleless style of his age, in 
which the south side is built. It looksas if he actually 
contemplated destroying the whole magnificent 
work of Francis, The end pulled down contained 
part of the rooms of Henry IL., adjoining those of 
Catherine of Medicis. A link in the historic chain 
of the several scenes of the great tragedy acted in 
these apartments is thus wanting ;—viz. the back stair- 
case by which the royal assassin went tothe upper room, 
where he distributed the daggers to his hired accom- 
plices and awaited the issue of his perfidy. The 
magnificent staircase is now completely restored; 
and the salamanders which Mr. Murray says “ have 
been all effaced” again decorate it in profusion, toge- 
ther with the ermine of Claude and various other 
devices and ciphers of these and the succeeding sove- 
reigns. Beautiful as this staircase is, the less showy 
one in the right-hand corner on entering the quad- 
rangle is, I think, still more so. This belongs to the 
east side, built of brick, and said to be of the time of 
Louis XII. Nothing can be conceived more perfect 
than the proportions, more graceful than the curve, 
of this staircase. The roof is like a half unfolded fan; 
and round the top of the central pillar supporting it 
winds, or climbs, the sole ornament —a_ beautiful 
border, the effect of which is singularly elegant and 
harmonious. Far less ornate than the staircase of 
Francis I., this exceeds it in unity, grace and sym- 
metry. It leads to the Salle des Etats (which is still 
used as the Salle d’escrime et de gymnastique for the 
soldiers) and to other rooms dedicated to barrack 
uses. The only portion as yet rescued from this de- 
secration is the north side. Why I talk of desecra- 
tion, by the by, I do not know ; for the poor fellows 
whom I saw undergoing the unutterable ennui of 
drill are certainly better, and very likely braver, 
men than either the winners or the losers in the 
bloody scenes of which this castle was the theatre. 
But history, while it reveals the atrocity of those 
times, throws a veil over their vulgarity ; and it is 
difficult to keep present to one’s mind that almost 
any one of these awkward peasant lads is a better 
gentleman than the treacherous and cowardly king 
who spurned the body of his murdered enemy and 
guest. A vandalism at least equal to that of Gaston 
of Orleans has been committed in our day. The 
half of the chapel, a beautiful little building, has 
been pulled down,—it is difficult to see for what end, 
The other half serves as a workshop for the men 
employed on the building. The restored rooms, 
splendid in colour and gilding, are small and low; 
like those of almost all residences—even royal ones 
—ofthat date. The Middle Ages, like Antiquity, re- 
served vast proportions for their public buildings; and 
the taste for gigantic habitations is of recent date. 
It was carried to its height by Louis XIV. ; and is 
very characteristic of that boundless inflation of 
vanity, pride, and selfishness which no man perhaps 
ever felt to such a degree or acted upon with such 
consistency. 

Before I quit Blois, I must beg Mr. Murray to 
retract his assertion that “ the créme de St. Gervais 
resembles Devonshire cream.” It will bear no com- 
parison with that delicious preparation. It is more 
like the common cream with a whipped head which 
your milkwoman will bring you of her own accord, 
at Dresden, if she knows you are going to give a Thé. 
Visitors to Carlsbad must be familiar with it under 
the provincial, or perhaps Czechisch, name of 
Schmetten. 

“The Castle of Amboise,” says an accomplished 
French correspondent, “is the jewel of the Loire, 





—the finest fabric of the garden of France. It 





came into possession of the crown under Louis XI. 
Here Charles VIII. began and ended his knight- 
errant existence and reign; and here, under the 
feeble James II. and the soft eyes of the Scottish 
Mary, was perpetrated the first massacre of the Pro- 
testant nobility. Very little remains of the original 
fabric. The principal wing was constructed under 
Henry II. The exquisite little chapel in the garden 
is older,—and belongs probably to the time of Louis 
XII. The view from the terrace is the ne plus ultra 
of the scenery of the Loire.” The chapel is indeed 
exquisite. It is one of those architectural gems 
which I cannot at the present moment recollect to 
have seen out of France. The chapel in the Hotel 
de Cluny, this Chapel of St. Hubert at Amboise, and 
the Sainte Chapelle in the Palace of St. Louis at 
Paris—the crown and consummation of all—are, 
I think, not to be matched for elaborate elegance. 
The bas-relief over the door representing the con- 
version of the hunter-saint is of singular beauty. I 
was particularly struck with the group of dogs. The 
hindermost are running open-mouthed at the marvel- 
lousstag; while the nearest, struck with the miraculous 
appearance, crouches at his feet. The ornaments of 
the porch are all sylvan:—knotted stems of trees, 
bunches of oak-leaves and acorns, with fieldmice and 
insects, beautifully carved in stone. The character 
of the inside is that of consummate elegance. There 
is a kind of border, in carved stone, round the whole 
building, which hangs like the rich lace of an altar- 
cloth. The work of restoration is ably done: and 
when the painted windows are executed, this beautiful 
little structure may take its place next after the 
gorgeous wonder of the Palais de Justice. And in 
situation, how far superior! Perched on the jutting 
corner of the rock overlooking the Valley of the 
Loire, and by the side of a most beautiful and appro- 
priate garden, it is the very seat of cheerful devotion, 
The little spire—which, if isolated, would be too 
small and taper—is well accompanied by the majestic 
cypresses scattered with admirable taste about the 
garden and lawn. The old gardener who planted 
these, thirty-six years ago (as his son told me), had 
an inspiration of the happiest kind. If the space 
between the chateau and the chapel were laid out 
in any other way, there would be an inharmonious 
break,—and the spire would look like a large extin- 
guisher. As it is, the tall and tapering cypresses are 
like nymphs attendant on their queen. Charming 
and singular garden, on the crest of this breezy hill, 
adorned with two such structures, and commanding 
so picturesque an old town and so fine a stretch of 
country!—Not that I have anything to unsay about 
the general character of the Loire. 

At Amboise the aspect of the river was still more 
furious and sinister ; and the traces of the late inun- 
dation, combined with the increasing height of the 
water, did not dispose one in its favour. The whole 
conversation during dinner at the little inn turned, 
as was natural enough, on the incidents of the great 
flood in October. Among them, a man who had 
been recounting his own losses told the following :— 
A miller hastily putting his wife and, as he thought, 
all his children into his cart, set out for a place of 
safety ; when, on looking round, he missed his youngest 
child, a little boy of five years old. “Jai laissé mon 
enfant,’ he exclaimed ; and turned round—when he 
was met by the cry of “ Sawvez-vous!” and in a 
moment a torrent of three feet of water came bodily 
upon him. He turned again, put his horse to a gallop, 
and drove on, puyued by the torrent for above five 
hundred feet. At last he escaped. Having deposited 
his wife and children, he unharnessed his horse, 
mounted it, and went to seek his child; but his 
horse, though a very powerful one, was unable to 
struggle against the deep and rapid waters. The 
despairing father had no alternative but to return 
to his family and endure his anguish for his little 
one as he might. When it became possible to 
resume the communication, it was found that “le 
petit gamin” had had the presence of mind to go to 
some place where he was in safety. 

After crossing the two bridges at Amboise, and 
still more the dam on which the railroad runs 
between that town and Tours, I felt as if I had 
escaped from the clutches of a savage monster. 
Meanwhile, as I have said, nothing seems likely 
to be done or attempted towards preventing a 
repetition of these fearful disasters or mitigating 
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their violence. When I saw the fortifications of 
Paris again, and thought of the money and labour 
expended there, my mind involuntarily flew back 
to the ravaged fields and ruined houses I had 
left behind. Surely the whole energy and _intelli- 
gence of the country ought to be promptly brought 
to hear upon such an evil as this! It may be in- 
curable: but when one thinks what the Americans 
have done towards taming their mighty floods, one 
is incredulous. Yesterday (15th) the railroad lay 
for a considerable way through a wide plain, covered 
with three and a half feet of water:—the river had 
risen fifteen feet and a very little more would cause 
fresh disasters. 

Tours is more handsome than interesting. The 
cathedral is hardly worth notice in a country 
so rich in magnificent churches as France. The 
most remarkable monument in the town is the 
house of Anne of Brittany. Specimens of domestic 
architecture of that date are so rare (and daily 
becoming rarer) that this ought to be preserved with 
the greatest care. It is occupied by a carpenter ; 
who showed us the interior court. He said the pro- 
prietor was an old lady,“ qui n’y tenoit pas du tout.” 
It is to be hoped the government or the department 
will y tenir—and preserve it from destruction. The 
escutcheon over one of the doors—which, as the car- 
penter assured us, contained the arms of the Duchess 
Anne—was pulled down, in the sight of his father, 
during the Revolution. The vulgar tradition that this 
was the house of Tristan |’ Hermite sprang, it seems, 
from the rope sculptured in bas-relief on the exterior. 
But setting aside the improbability that a provost- 
marshal of the degree of Tristan would hang out 
such a sign of his trade, it must be remarked that 
the rope or cable has at each end a large tassel— 
neither a usual nor a convenient appendage to a 
halter. If I recollect rightly, one of the devicesadopted 
in that deviceful age by the Duchess was a bundle 
of arrows fastened together by a rope. At all events, 
the tomb of her two children in the cathedral is 
surrounded with precisely the same cable ornament 
as that which decorates the house ; and it is a signal 
proof how people observe, that this story of Tristan 
and his halter should be adhered to in the face of a 
coincidence obvious to the first glance—and, one 
would think, suggestive enough. The house is ex- 
tremely small and mean in its proportions for so 
august a personage :—but this, as I have said, applies 
to nearly all the mere dwellings of that age. 

Plessis les Tours is the most disappointing thing 
in the world to those who have been left to their 
own imagination of the residence of the most gloomy 
and suspicious of monarchs, To be sure, very little 
is left; but that little belongs rather to a good old 
Tudor mansion than to the frowning mass of towers 
and dungeons one dreams of. It lies ina warm sunny 
plain; and the difference of temperature was so re- 
markable, not only to our feelings but in the aspect 
of the vegetation, that we agreed that the sickly 
and melancholy Louis probably chose the place for 
its genial climate. His singular figure is, after all, 
the predominani one along this whole Valois country. 
He belongs to a class of monarchs the least numerous 
of any, except that infinitely small one of the truly 
good and great—kings intensely occupied with their 
business as rulers of a people, and pursuing it through 
good and evil. In later and humaner times, Fre- 
deric the Great was the most complete type of this 
class. It must, however, be admitted, that the senti- 
ment of the business and duties of a governor was an 
instinct or inheritance in the house of Brandenburg, 
from the great Elector downwards, This does not 
in the least mean that such monarchs conceived, or 
affected to conceive, that they derived their power 
from the people; but that they were bound to admi- 
nister it for the advantage of the people, at every 
sacrifice of pleasure, popularity, or personal interest 
to themselves or others. Louis XI. had no con- 
science save on this point (for one can hardly honour 
his superstitious terrors with that name); but however 
ruthless a man, he was, as towards the mass, a con- 
scientious ruler. 

I cannot take leave of Tours without a slight cau- 
tion to the unwary,—of whom I confess myself to 
have been one. Toursis, as you all know, the ancient 
capital of dried plums. Accordingly, I asked for 
some; and was referred, somewhat to my surprise, to 
the money-changer:—-and there I did, in fact, find, 


in odd combination with sovereigns and bank notes, 
baskets neatly packed with tempting plums. Of these 
baskets I bought one. As long as we did not penetrate 
below the second stratum, all looked fair; but on re- 
moving one of the third, the conviction was forced 
upon us that “ M. le Changeur” made it his business 
to change not only coins but plums. We arrived at 
a totally different, and as it seemed anterior, forma- 
tion,—which, I lament to say, lasted to the bottom. 
As the ingenious composer of these baskets assured 
me with great (and very natural) satisfaction that 
he sold his plums “ @ tous les étrangers,” I shall not 
be sorry if these lines should have the effect of 
lessening the number of his triumphs. 

Tours is still inhabited by many English—Blois, 
on the contrary, deserted by them, to the great regret 
of the inhabitants. Themaid at the inn at Blois( Hotel 
de l’"Europe—clean, civil, reasonable,) seemed much 
surprised that I did not know “le Commodore,” who 
had lived there some years; and seemed to think me 
very stupid when I begged for an additional name. 
She said that “ Tout le monde Uappelloit le Commo- 
dore—que c’étoit la sonnom;” and added that he was 
“un trés brave homme”—which I was quite ready to 
believe of all commodores, but not at all sorry to 
hear predicated of this. 

Orleans Cathedral is simply hideous—whatever 
you may hear to the contrary. Let us leave it; and 
go to the Musée—the ancient Hotel de Ville—which 
has a beautiful fagade. If you know of anybody 
wanting a design for the front of a house, especially 
a club-house, here is one to his hand—handsome, 
and not overlaid with ornament—fitted for these 
climates—not too large nor too small—and in most 
harmonious proportion. There are curious and in- 
teresting scraps of antiquity in the collection :—above 
all, the heart of Henry the Second of England, 
brought from Fontevrault. The heart is ina leaden 
case,—but visible through the opening. Something 
like a dry fungus is all that remains of that royal 
heart of England. It is much to be regretted that 
some earnest steps are not taken for obtaining from 
the French monarch and government the monuments 
of Henry the Second and Richard Coeur de Lion. 
I can hardly believe that such a request would be 
refused by a people who are so sensible to the plea- 
sure of doing generous things as the French. 

The house called Ja maison de Jeanne d’Arc is 
become a show place; and a small cell-like room, on 
the ground floor in the court, is pointed out as the 
one from which she went out and to which she 
returned on the day of her victory over the English. 
The show-woman told me that it was “ les étrangers” 
who discovered all this. Reading that she had lodged 
in a house called de l’ Annonciade, they had inquired 
for one of that name ; and had at length found in 
the city archives satisfactory evidence as to the house, 
the room, and the name of the noble girl's host. It 
may be —and there are portions of interior wall 
which may be of any age ; but all the exterior of the 
building is unquestionably centuries later than the 
heroine of Orleans. 


The fagade and court of the house dite d’ Agnés 
Sorel, in the same street, are elegant specimens of 
the style called Renaissance. 


In the road between Paris and Orleans the same 
phenomenon is remarkable as in that between Paris 
and Amiens. At the half-way,—viz. at Etampes on 
the one, and Creil on the other—the country changes 
from very ugly to very pretty ; in both cases the half 
next to Paris having the latter character. The val- 
leys of the Seine and of the Oise are charming; and 
it is no small advantage to the great city to be sur- 
rounded by beauty of such easy access. 


The railroad is well managed and comfortable, 
rather than rapid—a recommendation to one who 
travels to see. I observe now that the sole idea 
present to the minds of people in general is the time 
occupied in the transmission of the bodies of tra- 
vellers from one spot to another. Every question I 
asked on the road of our travelling companions re- 
ceived some such answer as the following—“ Vous 
yserez dans uneheure,” “Il n’yaque $d@'heurea ——,” 
&c. &c. The nature and incidents of the intervening 
space ne comptent plus. It must be admitted that rail- 
roads and commis voyageurs are made for each other! 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
We have long been blest with governments by far 
too aristocratic to be moved by influence 
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in their disrespect of persons yet so merely spirit 


in their nature as the literary. At the Treasury 
Literature has generally needed some other advocate 
than herself—at least, the exceptions have been 4 
rare, in the case of some minister more enlightened 
or more spiritually-minded than his fellows, as to 
serve merely as a warning for the enforcement of the 
rule. It has been a distinction of the Whigs quite 
as marked as many of their political ones, that they 
have been always very eclectic in their recognition 
of the children of genius. They are a self- possessed 
people, who are rarely so dazzled by the inherent 
greatness of genius that they cannot see the quarter. 
ings on its human coat. Their encouragements of 
literature have been chiefly sentimental—made for 
occasions more personal than the mere endowment 
of its veteran professors. There are generally an in. 
stance or two on hand to prove more particularly 
their steadiness in this matter :—but we have been led 
to pay them this immediate tribute by a move which 
we understand, is making within the literary body a 
do what it does not speak a language courtly 
enough to compel from without. A number of 
those who acknowledge the debt due to literature 
and think that governments might now and then 
help them to pay it in such positive coin as circu. 
lates with the butcher and baker, have long been 
vainly knocking at the Treasury door for some pro- 
vision for the declining years of Leigh Hunt: and 
as these are fast running out, while no disposition to 
open appears—for the name is unknown to the Trea- 
sury-porter—it has been determined to see if Liter. 
ture has not some means of repaying her own old 
and faithful servants. It has been thought that the 
name of Leigh Hunt will be known to the people — 
who, with the exception of the Treasury-porter, are 
readers to a man: and accordingly, the same body 
of literary amateurs who have already once or twice 
put on the buskin for objects with which the literary 
heart sympathizes have, we are informed, determined 
“to take” the stage in his cause. Four perform- 
ances are in contemplation; two to take place in 
London, and the others among the larger provin- 
cial populations — Manchester and Liverpool are 
mentioned ; by which it is believed a sum sufficient 
will be realized—or, at least, the basis of what will 
soon become a sufficient fund—for the purchase of 
an annuity that may lighten the last days of an old 
campaigner in the service to which they are all 
vowed, The scheme is a direct infringement of the 
Treasury rights. If it succeed, Leigh Hunt will be 
come a pensioner of the public in spite of govem- 
ment. It was our duty to point out this irregularity; 
though we feel no confidence that such considen- 
tion will stand at all in the way of the success of the 
project. 

Various reports are afloat about the expected Com- 
mission on thestate of the British Museum ; and,among 
them is the following—that it is intended to throw the 
whole matter over till next year. We hope this isnot 
true. We are well aware that at this period of the 
season there is not much hope of the Commissioners 
going fairly into the matter; but why should the 
preliminaries not be arranged? Why should those 
who are concerned in producing the necessary reports, 
documents and evidence, lie idle, as far as the objects 
of the Commission are concerned, for eight or nine 
months? If this course be adopted, the consequence 
will bethat next year will be spent in preliminaries— 
and the real inquiry will not begin till the year after 
next. Two or three speedy meetings of the Com- 
missioners might prevent this. 

Our columns must not omit to record the death 
of the Hon. William Herbert, Dean of Manchester 
—a gentleman, scholar, philanthropist, and naturals 
—in the sixty-ninth year of his age. The path of 
those years, from 1795, when Mr. Herbert was little 
more than seventeen, has been strewed with a grett 
variety of poetical flowers,—none of them very em 
nent for scent or hue, but all exhibiting the pos 
sion of a refined feeling and a cultivated taste. 
include versions from the German and Portugue®, 
with original compositions in the Danish, Italis, 
and Spanish; and the ‘ Miscellaneous Poetry,’ which 
was published in two volumes in 1804, was dist 
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shed, says a writer in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
from similar effusions by containing the first elabo- 

and truly critical illustrations of the ancient 
gandinavian literature that had appeared in Eng- 
iand,—the attempts of one or two precursors in that 
line having been merely popular and trivial. Mr. 
Herbert's principal attempt in poetry, however, was 
the heroic poem of * Attila, King of the Huns,” in 
twelve books; which, accompanied by an Historical 
Treatise, appeared in 1838,—and was then reviewed 
in the Atheneum [No. 535]. To the literature of 
Botany and Horticulture Mr. Herbert was a consi- 
derable contributor. “ His greatest work,” says the 
writer in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, “in this line, 
‘The Amaryllidacee,’ accompanied with a treatise 
on hybrid intermixtures, was published in the year 
1837. And such leisure as remained to him, in the 
succeeding years of connexion with a great manu- 
facturing city, and of declining strength, was em- 
ployed on the ‘Iridacee.’ In this work—which, 
had longer time or better health been granted to 
him, would have been as complete as the former—a 

ss has been made which may probably be 
thought sufficient to render its publication accept- 
able to the naturalists of this and other countries.” 

Nor must we pass unnoticed the death of Mr. 
Thomas Hurst, the once prosperous partner in the 
eminent publishing-house of Messrs. Longman & Co., 
_for whose old age the misfortunes attendant upon 
a less fortunate subsequent connexion made the 
Charter House a welcome refuge. There, surrounded 
by the sympathy and respect of those who knew him 
inhis better days, and by, we believe, all the comforts 
which his changed condition needed, the old man 
has now died._A_ paragraph may also be given to 
record the death—arising from an accident in the 
street—at the age of eighty-two, of John Christian 
Hiittner, Esq. ; who for forty years held the appoint- 
ment of Translator to the Foreign Office. Mr. Hiittner 
accompanied the memorable embassy of Lord Mac- 
atney to China; and published his journal of that 
nission at Zurich, in 1795. He was the author of 
various other contributions to literature—chiefly, we 
believe, with the exception of his ‘De Mythis Pla- 
tonis, in periodical form :—and acted, many years, 
as Literary Agent in this country to the late accom- 
plished Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar. 

We may mention, as amongst the share of our 
countrymen in the honours which are paid to science 
abroad, the fact of Sir R. Murchison having received 
from the King of Sweden the appointment of a 
Commander of the Order of the Polar Star, in re- 
cognition of his services to geology generally and 
the geology of that country in particular. We should 
add that Mr. Weale, the architectural publisher, has 
hal a gold medal sent him by the King of the 
Belgians,—as a mark of royal approbation for the 
esential service which the former has rendered to 
oe important branch of science by bringing out 
various works on engineering, both civil and military. 
The human os innominatum found some time 
since among fossil remains of the megatherium, mas- 
todon, and other extinct quadrupeds, on the. banks of 
the Mississippi, in the neighbourhood of Natchez 
[see Atheneum, Nos. 907, p. 1,247, and 998, p. 
1,269,] is still, it seems, to be a bone of contention 
amongst geologists. Mr. Allen, a clergyman—ap- 
parently one of those who look upon this “ dry 
bone” as a religious witness against the infidelity of 
modern geology—wrote to Dr. Dickeson, who had 
the keeping of the fossil; and has communicated to 
the Times the following extract from his answer :— 

“You express a wish to know the position of the fossils 
of both human and extinct mammalia found in the vicinity 
of Natchez. To do so will afford me great pleasure. I shall 
commence with the fossil innominatum. That this ancient 
relic of our species is strictly in the fossil state is manifest 
from its physical characters, in which it accords in every 
respect of colour, density, &c., with those of the megal- 
ouyx and other associated bones. That it could not have 
been drifted into the position in which it was found, is ma- 
hifest from several facts,—1. That the plateau of blue clay 
snot appreciably acted on by those causes that produce 
Tavines in the superincumbent diluvial. 2. That the human 
one was found at least two feet below three associated 
skeletons of the megalonyx, all which, judging from the ap- 
position of proximity of these several parts, had been 
quietly deposited in this locality independently of any ac- 
. current or other displacing power. And, lastly, because 

ere Was no admixture of diluvial drift with the blue clay ; 
—_ latter retains its homogeneous character equally in 
the higher part, that furnishes the extinct quadrupeds, and 
slower part, that contains the remains of man. There 
wt fragments of the human skeleton found on the shores 





and islands, as well as those of extinct animals—no doubt 
washed out of the bluffs—and in the same fossil state. I 
have many such specimens in my cabinet ; but with these I 
have not ventured at any comparative age. But the inno- 
minatum found in an undisturbed locality, 70 feet from the 
surface, and three miles from the river banks, has esta- 
blished, beyond a doubt (and indorsed by the Academy of 
cot a Agassiz, and others), the great antiquity of this 
one.” 


If Mr. Allen be satisfied with Dr. Dickeson’s rea- 
soning, which assumes a single apocryphal fact to 
overturn a whole system resting on accumulated 
evidence, we should say, for ourselves, that there 
is no objection, so far as Mr. Allen is concerned. 
Our readers will rather, we think, doubt the fact 
itself, on the evidence and arguments which have 
been already furnished by Mr. Lyell—and for which 
we again refer them to our No. 998. The bone itself 
is not disputed. Dr. Dickeson has it—and Mr. Lyell 
has examined it. But it is surely easier, and some- 
what more rational, to admit an assumption as to the 
place and manner of its finding which harmonizes 
with a long series of facts than one which contradicts 
them all. We scarcely think that Mr. Allen and 
Dr. Dickeson will be able to build up with this sole 
instrument a theory which places man upon the 
earth at a period antecedent to the formation of the 
valley of the Mississippi and some of the strata 
forming its boundary rocks—and asserts him to have 
survived the extinction of one group of terrestrial 
mammalia, and witnessed the succession of another 
—though of all the generations covering those long 
ages of time one single pelvic bone alone remains to 
testify ! 

The first annual general meeting of the Royal 
College of Chemistry was held on Monday last in 
Hanover Square—when Mr. Cabbell took the chair. 
The report of the Council announced the completion 
of the laboratories, and the success of the Institution. 
The number of students at present in the College was 
stated to 38,—-making 147 from itsestablishment. A 
member of the college, it was said, had expressed his 
intention, as soon as the institution was free from debt, 
to invest the sum of 1,0002. as a premium for disco- 
veries in chemistry effected therein. Two offers had 
also been made of donations to the amount of 100/. 
respectively, for the purpose of raising in each case 
1,000/. as soon as other persons would come forward 
to complete the sums. Dr. Hoffman's report an- 
nounced that the total receipts of the Institution last 
year, including the previous balance, amounted to 
6,8461. 7s.;—out of which a present balance remained 
of 6221. 18s. 7d. Some conversation took place on 
the subject of the 1,000/. which it was proposed to 
invest as a prize for chemical discoveries; during 
which Mr. Blakemore, M.P. (who was understood to 
be the donor) explained that the premium was to be 
offered in particular for the discovery of any means 
which should render iron, when applied to all ordi- 
nary purposes, as little liable to rust or corrode as 
copper. 

Acorrespondent of the Daily News writes as follows : 
—* Phrenology is rather at fault regarding Dr. Chal- 
mers. From the largeness of his head externally and 
the peculiarity of his mental temperament, the lead- 
ing craniologists have long spoken of him as of neces- 
sity possessing a large brain; but the post-mortem 
inspection of the encephalon has disabused this idea. 
Thus, the weight of brain in Dupuytren was 64 oz., 
in Cuvier 63, in Abercrombie 63, in Chalmers 53— 
the average weight in persons from 50 to 60 years of 
age being 50 oz. 2 drachms.” 

The Anniversary Dinner of King’s College Hospi- 
tal was celebrated on Wednesday last at Stationers’ 
Hall: when Sir Robert Peel, who presided, furnished 
some statistics which are worth repeating. “He 
begged to remind the meeting that notwithstanding 
the population of the metropolis had increased 70 
per cent. from 1800 to 1831, and the number of 
houses had increased during the same period 63 per 
cent.—notwithstanding there was a proportionate in- 
crease of wealth and refinement, that new theatres 
and club-houses rivalling palaces, new squares and 
new streets, had been built, and that there had been 
an increase of everything which ministered to the 
amusement and rational recreation of the people 
—there was no corresponding increase in the hospi- 
pital accommodation for the poor. One hundred 
years ago there were 7 hospitals in existence; and if it 
were permitted to a person conversant with the state 
of society at that period to revisit the metropolis at 
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the present day, he would be amazed to find only 
three new hospitals erected since that time—namely, 
Charing-cross Hospital, University Hospital, and 
King’s College Hospital, all of which had been 
erected within the last 18 years.”—It was stated that 
King’s College Hospital contained 120 beds; and 
not less than 1,276 patients had been received within 
the walls in the last year, while no fewer than 
16,547 persons had received medical assistance out- 
side the walls. The donations on the occasion 
amounted to 1,670/.—At the anniversary festival in 
commemoration of the opening of the new building 
at Brompton for the Hospital for Consumption—the 
Duke of Cambridge presiding—we were sorry to see 
it announced that seventy persons are now waiting 
for admission, The word waiting does not convey 
its full force to the mind till we remember that the 
waiters are consumptive patients—and are waiting 
for that remedy for which to wait too long is death! 
The phrase has a fearful significance before the march 
of Tubercle. It was stated that there are 60 beds 
already occupied by patients; and that the commit- 
tee only await the liberality of the public to enable 
them to fill the entire number of 100, which the 
institution is now adapted to accommodate. From 
the commencement it was said, the subscriptions had 
been the means of providing for 7,000 persons.—We 
are glad to see that the subscriptions exceeded 
2,000/.:—but we hope the public will not let the 
hospital have less than its hundred beds, 

It is mentioned from Edinburgh that a general meet- 
ing of teachers from all parts of Scotland is to be held 
inthatcity onthe 19th inst., forthe purpose of formally 
instituting an educational association; which on being 
incorporated will grant educational degrees, and other- 
wise organize the scholastic body.—The town of Ham- 
burgh is said to be occupied with the project of found- 
ing a university of its own. 

In Paris, the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres has elected Herr Grimm, of Berlin, a corres- 
ponding member in the room of the late Herr Jacobs 
of Gotha. 

The continental papers mention the death, at Jena, 
of Dr. Luden, one of the most celebrated historians 
of Germany. 

Between the towns of St. Goar and Oberwesel the 
Prussian population were assembled at the date of the 
26th ult. to witness a grand national catastrophe like 
that which happened not long since at Unkel. The 
mountain which borders the road had given for seve- 
ral days visible signs of lapsing; and crowds were 
watching by day and through the night by torch- 
light, under the control of officers appointed for the 
publichsafety, to be present at the coming phenomenon. 

The Voice of Jacob—a new series of a literary 
periodical established for the diffusion of intelligence 
amongst the Hebrews our fellow-citizens—mentions 
that the Imperial Library of Vienna has lately re- 
ceived a valuable donation. Herr von Hofmansthal, 
one of the elders of the congregation of that city, 
has presented to it a complete manuscript of the 
works of Maimonides which is a most beautiful 
specimen of caligraphy. This copy is one of the 
only four manuscripts known to be extant. It is 
supposed to have been written in Italy, by Elija 
Halevi,—who lived in the thirteenth century; and 
as Maimonides died in 1204, it is probable that the 
manuscript was written during the life of the author. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society of Arts took 
place on Thursday, in their Great Room in the 
Adelphi,—H.R.H. Prince Albert, as President of the 
Society, filling the chair. His Royal Highness con- 
gratulated the Society on its increasing prosperity 
and usefulness ; and proceeded to confer the honours 
which had been awarded to authors of important 
works or inventions in arts, mechanics, and manu- 
factures submitted to the Society during the past 
year —and many of them exhibited at their late 
Exposition. The list of medals, &c. awarded on the 
occasion is as follows :— 

The Gold Medal to Messrs. Davidson & Symington, for their 
method of applying Currents of Heated Air to Seasoning 
Timber and to the various Manufactures—Messrs. H. Minton 
& Co., for the Models of a Jug and Loving Cup—Mr.Thomas 
Drayton, for his new process of Silvering Glass with pure 
Silver—and John Everett Millais, for his Original Composi- 
tion in Oil. The Gold Isis Medal, to Messrs. Richardson & 
Co., for their specimen of Enamelled Colours on Glass— 
Thomas Brown Jordan, for his Machine for Carving Wood, 
Stone, &c. for ornamental and decorative purposes—Mr, 
Henry Grainger, for the best specimen of White Earthen- 
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ware — Messrs. H. Minton & Co., for the best specimen of 
White China — The same, for the best specimen of Deep 


Blue Colour on China—and the same, for the best specimen 
of Green Colour on Porcelain. The Large Silver Medal and 
101. 10s., to Messrs. D. Pearce & C. Worrall, for their design 
and model of a Lamp Pillar— Mr. Charles Meigh, for a 
model of a Mug ornamented in relief—and Mr. F. Abate, for 
a means of Preventing the Emission of Noxious Vapours 
from Sewers. The same Medal and 5l. 5s., to Mr. John 
Strudwick, for his design for a Roller Window Blind—Mr. 
Daniel Pearce, for his design for Printing on China—Mr. 
John Philip, for his design for an Earthenware Mug orna- 
mented in relief—Mr. Bedlake, for his design for a Geome- 
trical Stamped Drugget—and Mr. J. Austin, for an Original 
Composition, and specimen of Stained Glass. The same 
Medal and 3/., to Mr. G. Inman, for his Compass Plan. 
The same Medal, to Mr. Horne, for his Block Printing in 
Distemper — Mr. Edward Keys, for his model of a Mug 
ornamented in relief — Capt. Carter, for his method of Sus- 
pending a Knapsack — Mr. Fuller, for the application of 
Vulcanized India Rubber to Railway Buffer Springs—Mr. 
M‘sweny, for his improved double-cone barrel Steering 
Wheel— Mr. C. J. Varley, for an Apparatus for facilitating 
the use of large Gregorian Telescopes — Mr. R. Day, jun., 
for his Model in Plaster of the Martyrs’ Cross, Oxford—Mr. 
W. Ford, for his Original Model of a Figure of Nebuchad- 
nezzar—Mr, C. 8. Kelsey, for his Original Figure of a Greek 
Youth—Mr. E. J. Physic, for his reduced Model of a Figure 
of Mercury —Mr. Westerburgh, for his Portable Level— 
Mr. J. Walker, for his Model of a Sewer Trap—Mr. Chadley, 
for his plan for Preventing the Emission of Noxious Vapours 
from Sewers—Master H. Bursill, for a Cast from an Original 
Model of the Figure of Hercules—and Master Alexander 
Stanesby, fora Chalk Drawing of Apollo from the round. 
The Silver Isis Medal and Honorary Testimonial, to Mr. W. 
Wood, for his Tuphlograph for the use of the Blind. The 
same Medal and 1/. ls., to Mr. G. West, for his Microscopic 
Drawing of the Spine of the Echinus. The same Medal, to 
Mr. J. Bolton, for an Instrument for facilitating the Cutting 
of Screws — Miss Susan Durant, for an Original Bust in 
Plaster, being a Portrait— Mr. C. Worrall, for a Model in 
Plaster of a Candelabrum — Mr. C. Fox, for an Original 
Composition in Plaster — Mr. C. Hodgetts, for an Original 
Chalk Drawing of the Gladiator—Mr. J. G. George, for a 
Chalk Drawing of the Gladiator—Mr. Arthur O'Connor, for 
a Chalk Drawing of the Head of Jupiter—Miss Mary Eliza- 
beth Dear, for a Portrait in Chalk and other Drawings—Mr. 
H. Souns, for a Design executed in Metal of the Head ofa 
Greek Warrior—Miss Jane Campbell Bell, for a Chalk Draw- 
ing of a Head — Mr. F. Sands, for an Oil Painting of Birds 
from Nature—Mr. E. Hughes, for a Chalk Drawing of the 
Statue of Mars—and Mr. F. Wright, for a Clock Case carved 
in wood. The Silver Palette, to Master James Webb, for a 
Sepia Drawing of a Tree from Nature. Honorary Testimonial 
and 3i., to Mr, Willett, for an Apparatus for facilitating the 
Collection of Liquid Manure, Honorary Testimonial, to Mr. 
‘Thomas Lambert, fora Flexible Diaphragm WaterValve—Mr. 
G. P. Bayley, for kis Brush for Tubular Boilers—Mr. W. Mil- 
ton, for an improved Angular Drill Stock—and Mr. T. Restell, 
for his Compensation Pendulum. In addition to the fore- 
going premiums, various sums of money, amounting toge- 
ther to 45 guineas, have been awarded to the authors of 
works of merit in Art as connected with manufactures. 

We are glad to mention, that it was stated at the 
meeting that several of the drawings and designs 
were the work of pupils of the School of Design. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN, 
—Admission, (from Eight o'clock till Seven), 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
JOUN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Dep. Sec. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 
The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 

at their GALLERY, FIrTy-THREE, PALL MALL.—Admission, ls; 

Catalogue, 6d. J. FAHEY, Secretary. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The Gallery will be OPENED on MONDAY NEXT, with a Col- 
lection of Pictures by Ancient Masters, together with some Specimens 
of the works of Deceased British Artists. One room is appropriated 
to a Selection from the valuable Gallery of the Marquis of Bute.—Ad- 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper, 


ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—Just Opened, with a new and 
highly interesting Exhibition, representing the INTERIOR OF 
ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, justly considered one of the most mag- 
nificent temples in the Christian world; and a VIEW of TIVOLI, 
near ROME, with the Cascades, &c. The picture of St. Mark’s is 
painted by M. Diosse (pupil of M. Daguerre), from drawings made on 
the spot expressly for the Diorama by the late M. Renoux. The 
View of Tivoli is painted by M. Bouton. Both pictures exhibit various 
novel and striking effects of light and shade. Open from Ten till Six. 
—Admittance, Saloon, ls.; Stalls, 2s. 


mission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY has just deposited a complete series of 
Apparatus, illustrating the Principles of the ELECTRIC TELE- 
GRAPH as now worked on the leading Lines of Railway. Also, 
superb Specimens of their ELECTRIC CLOCKS, ALARUM, &c. 
Among the various works of interest explained is a Working Model 
of CLAASEN’S PATENT IMPROVED RAILWAY. Dr. Bach- 
hoffner’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy. Chemical Lectures by 
J. H. Pepper, Esq., on the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. The beautiful Optical Effects, Diving Experiments, &c. &c. 
—Admission, ls. ; Schools,, Half-price. 





SOCIETIES 


AsTRONOMICAL.—May 14,—Sir J. F. W. Herschel, 
President, in the chair.—A. Scratchley, Esq. was 
elected a Fellow. 

New Comet.—An extract was read of a letter from 
Prof. Colla to Mr. Hind, giving an account of his 
discovery of the new comet :—“On the 7th of this 
month, at nine in the evening, I discovered a very 
faint telescopic comet in Leo Minor, between two 


stars of Harding’s ‘Celestial Atlas,’ marked 21 and 
30, in about 151° right ascension and 364° north 
declination. This comet presents the appearance of 
a small nebulosity, almost circular, and without tail, 
but with some indication of a bright point visible at 
intervals in the central part of the nebulosity. The 
motion in R.A. is very slow (it appeared to me to 
be retrograde), and that in declination is increasing. 
On the evening of the 8th, and again last night, Isaw 
the comet, which appeared to me a little brighter ; 
it continues its course towards the north.” 

Extract of a letter from Prof. Schumacher :—“ I 
have received to-day a very interesting letter from 
M. Le Verrier. The star observed by Lalande on 
May 10, 1795, is undoubtedly the planet (Neptune). 
On consulting the original MSS. it appears that he 
observed the planet on May 10, and also on May 8 ; 
but in printing the Histoire Céleste, these two obser- 
vations, supposed to be of the same fixed star, were 
found discordant. Hence the observation of May 8 
was not printed at all, and to that of May 10 were 
affixed the two points, signifying doubt, which are not 
in the MSS.” 

‘ Observations of Neptune since its reappearance.’ 

Extract of a letter from Mr, Adams, with new 
elements of Neptune. 

‘Elements of the Orbit of Neptune.—On the 
communication of Mr. Adams’s paper, the Astro- 
nomer Royal gave orally a continuation of the history 
of Neptune, embracing the principal points that have 
been ascertained since his communication of Novem- 
ber 14, 1846. The planet having been actually dis- 
covered in the heavens by means of certain predicted 
elements, the fair presumption was that those elements 
were very approximately correct. Adopting these 
elements, therefore, Mr. Hind examined Lalande’s 
and other observations, with the hope of finding some 
former observation of the planet as a star now missing; 
but satisfied himself that there was none. In the 
mean time, the continuation of the observations of the 
planet in the last months of 1846, and the compari- 
son of them with Prof. Challis’s early observations of 
August, led to some unexpected conclusions. It was 
found that, though one place of the planet might be 
very well represented by M. Le Verrier’s or Mr. 
Adams’s elements, yet the apparent movement of the 
planet could not be represented within several 
minutes. Elements were then investigated from the 
observations themselves (without any reference to 
the preceding deductions from the perturbations of 
Uranus), by Mr. Adams in England (see Monthly 
Notices, for March, p. 244), and by Prof. Pierce and 
Mr. Sears C. Walker, in America. Attention is par- 
ticularly due to the former of these investigations ; 
in which are exhibited, not only the results for the 
different elements, but also for the probable error of 
each. The most important conclusion was, that the 
planet certainly moved in a much smaller orbit, and 
probably in an orbit of much smaller eccentricity, 
than that indicated by the calculations of perturba- 
tion. With elements thus roughly corrected, the 
orbit was again traced back through the ancient obser- 
vations; and it was found by Dr. Petersen, of Altona, 
and Mr. Sears C. Walker, that a star observed by 
Lalande on May 10, 1795, and now missing from 
the heavens, was very probably the planet. The 
observation, however, was marked doubtful in La- 
lande’s printed volume: and to this circumstance is, 
probably, due a most remarkable discovery. The 
manuscripts of Lalande’s observations were some 
years ago transferred by his representatives to the 
Observatory of Paris. To examine into the presump- 
tion of doubt in the observation, the astronomers of 
the Observatory of Paris referred to the originals; 
and there they found that the observation of May 
10, 1795, was entered without any expression of 
doubt at the time; that an observation of May 8, 
1795, was omitted in the printed volume ; that it 
was omitted solely because it could not be reconciled 
with the observation of May 10; and that, upon 
reducing both properly, they exhibit most distinctly 
the retrograde motion of a planet nearly parallel to 
the plane of the ecliptic, the right ascension and the 
polar distance having both changed in the proper 
proportion. Itseems now inconceivable to us that an 
astronomer, having his attention strongly called to 
the difference between the two days’ results, should 
rather assume that there were in the observations 





two independent errors (one of right ascension and 





one of polar distance) than that the body 
was really a planet. With the place of the Plane 
at an epoch so distant, its elements are agcerty' 
with great accuracy.—It is remarkable that the mig. 
ing star to which allusion has been made js actual) 
entered as an observed star in the Berlin Star-Map, 
and this circumstance prevented Mr. Adams frog 
tracing the new orbit of the planet so soon as he 
would otherwise have done. This insertion of a 
unobserved star can be accounted for only on the 
supposition that the star had been taken by the 
observer in his working-catalogue as a zero-star and 
had then been inserted as a matter of course, "The 
mean distance of Neptune from the sun now appean, 
instead of 38, to be something near 30; and it 
periodic time, instead of 220 years, to be nearly 164 
It is certainly a most curious thing (in which myc, 
is owing to chance) that elements, now known to ip 
extremely erroneous, should have accounted for thy 
perturbations of Uranus through 150 years with sug 
accuracy; and should also have given the planets 
place, for the particular year in which the attention of 
astronomers was first strongly directed to it, with such 
precision, It remains to be seen whether the ney 
elements of Neptune will, with any possible may 
explain the perturbations of Uranus. In any cay, 
Bode’s law, on the assumption of which the origina! 
investigations of M. Le Verrier and Mr, Adam 
entirely depended, fails completely.” 

‘Observations of Astrza.* 

‘ Ephemeris of Astraa, for Greenwich Mean Mil. 
night.’ 

‘Observations of Hind’s Second Comet.’ 

‘ Elements of Hind’s Second Comet.’ 

‘On Wartmann’s Supposed Planet.’ 

‘Calcul détaillé d’une Inégalité Nouvelle a Longue 
Periode, qui existe dans la Longitude moyenne de la 
Lune.’ By M. Hansen. 


GerocraPHicaL.— May 24.—This was the Anniver. 
sary Meeting. The President, Lord Colchester, inthe 
chair.—The report stated that the Society at present 
consists of 672 members; besides 39 foreign and 2 
corresponding members. The accessions to the library 
during the past year consist of 344 books and pan- 
phlets; besides maps, charts, atlases, &c. The gold 
medals were presented to Capt. Charles Sturt and 
Dr. Ludwig Leichardt, according to our previous an- 
nouncement of their award [ante, p. 467], through 
the hands of proxies in their several absence. Lord 
Colchester, in retiring from the President's chair, 
announced that the election of President for the next 
two years had fallen unanimously on W. Hamilton, 
Esq. 


GeoLogicaL—May 26.—Sir H. T. De la Becheia 
the chair.—Dr. N. Arnott was elected a Fellow. 

‘Notice of the Discovery of Coal on one of the 
Islands near the Coast of the Malay Peninsula,’ by J, 
R. Logan, Esq., communicated by Prof. Ansted —The 
coal has been found by a Penang Siamese on the 
southern coast of the island Junk-Ceylon (well knova 
for its tin), near the bank of a river two or thre 
hundred feet from its mouth. It is of a blacka 
brownish-black colour, burns with a clear flame, and 
appears very bituminous. The man stated that there 
was a layer of it three feet thick, close under the 
surface; and offered to import it into Penang & 
12s. 6d. per ton. 

‘On the Structure and probable Age of the Bag 
shot Sands,’ by J. Prestwich, Jun., Esq—The author 
described the general features of this formation 1 
the vicinity of London; where it forms wild, thialy 
inhabited districts, with barren flats and ranges 
heath-covered hills. It exhibits few good sections— 
and fossils are very rare. These sands extend mor 
widely than has been generally supposed, —from 
Esher and Claremont on the east to Strathfieldsaye 
on the west, and from near Farnham on the south 
Wokingham on the north ; and they also appear 
the summit of the Hampstead and Highgate hills 
The age of this formation has long been a problen 
in geology: but the author thinks he has collected 
sufficient testimony to decide the question. He é 
vides the Bagshot sands into three divisio 
with its peculiar group of organic remains. 1 
lowest consists of fine, light yellow sands, occasio 
ally argillaceous, with mere traces of animal remains, 
and a few impressions of plants. It varies from 100 


to 150 feet in thickness, and rests conformably # 
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clay. Above the sands are from 40 to 
ee Secmb liver-coloured or whitish clays and 
ds, with frequent vegetable impressions in 
clays and occasional beds of lignite. Incumbent 
on this is the upper main mass of the Bagshot sands, 
with fewer argillaceous layers, and composed chiefly 
of irregular beds of light yellow sand. It contains 
ironstone concretions, and blocks of saccharine 
sandstone 10 or 12 feet across and 3 to 4 feet thick 
which are sought for by dipping through the gravel 
with jron rods. The thickness of this division is 250 
tp 300 feet. In the lower division the author finds 
no fossils; but from the second he has procured 
greral ; and of ten determinable and described spe- 
cies of shells all occur also at Bracklesham, only one 
or at most two in the London clay, and two or three 
in the Barton clays. The fossil fishes from this di- 
yision—as the Edaphodon of Sir Philip Egerton, the 
eth of sharks and other remains—also agree with 
those from Bracklesham. The upper division yields 
afew fossils, all eocene forms, but less decisive as to 
the particular division. From the whole evidence, Mr. 
Prestwich considers the Bagshot sands as the equiva- 
lents of the rich fossiliferous beds of Bracklesham, of 
the central vertical strata at White Cliff Bay, and of 
the central variegated and light coloured sands of 
Alum Bay—and at all events older than the freshwater 
gress Hence also they are correlated to the lower 
of the Calcaire Grossier and the Glauconie 
Grossi?re of the French tertiaries ; and occupying a 
low place in the eocene series form an uninterrupted 
sequence to the London clay, and in perfect confor- 
nity with the progressive developement of the marine 
grata of the Hampshire tertiaries. 





InstituTIoN oF Civit EnGineers.— May 18.— 
Sir J. Rennie, President, in the chair. — ‘An 
Account of the Sarah Sands, and other iron vessels, 
vith direct acting auxiliary engines and screw pro- 
pellers,’ by J. Grantham, Esq. The object of the 
paper was to show that a propeller might be con- 
structed of such dimensions, that the number of revo- 
lutions it would require to make in order’ to obtain 
ahigh velocity would not much exceed that of the 
ordinary paddle wheel; and that hence the usual 
marine condensing engine might be applied direct to 
the propeller shaft without the intervention of a 
secondary motion. Itappeared from the statements 
in the paper that Woodcroft’s expanding pitch screw 
propeller was the best form that had hitherto been 
employed. Ina paper read to the Institution upwards 
of three years since, Mr. Grantham gave his views on 
this subject; and several vessels had been since built, 
the results of the trials of which were now commu- 
nicated. The principal of these were the Emerald 
and Diamond, three-masted schooners of 300 tons 
ind sixty-horse power—the Nautilus of the same 
dimensions—the Antelope of 600 tons and 100-horse 
power—and the Sarah Sands of 1000 tons and 180- 
hore power. The capabilities and performance of 
these vessels were described; but particular notice 
vas taken of the last—which had performed a most 
successful voyage to New York during bad weather 
ad adverse winds. The passages made by the 
ordinary New York liners which were out at the 
ume time were very long, averaging forty-eight days 
ech; and the Boston and Liverpool steamers were 
much longer than usual on their passage. The Sarah 
Sands used her steam about 17 days,—and sailed the 
tmainder; making her voyage in twenty days and ten 
hours, On her arrival she had about enough fuel 
remaining for four days’ steaming.—In the discussion 
Yhich followed several engineers of eminence con- 
curred with the views expressed. The principle of 
the following current of the ship, which had a material 
influence in increasing the efficiency of the screw, 
vas alluded to.—An account was given of the 
wxiliary screw steamers that ply between London 
and Rotterdam ; and some facts were stated relative 
‘othe power which these vessels possess of working 
“windward in bad weather. 

June 1._Sir J. Rennie, President, in the chair,— 
The paper read was, ‘An Account of the Iron Barque, 
/osephine,’ by Capt. Masters; who commanded her 
in the voyages she has made. 

At the monthly ballot, the following gentlemen 
Were elected: Messrs. W. Sayce, J. Phillips, J. B. 
Clay and Capt. J. L. A. Simmons. 





—Mr. Gray continued his paper on British whales. 
—Mr. Gould described a new species of Apteryx, 
which he named 4. Owenii ;—a just tribute of respect 
to Prof. Owen; whose labours have so thoroughly 
elucidated the physiology of this form and its allies. 
The skin exhibited at the meeting was obtained by 
way of Sydney—unfortunately without any informa- 
tion of the circumstances of its capture. Mr. Gould 
has reason to conjecture that its habitat will be found 
in the middle island of New Zealand. It is clearly 
distinct from 4. Australis—which it resembles in size ; 
and still more from the larger one, still uncaptured, 
whose existence is indicated in Mr. Strange’s letter 
read at the meeting on April 13th. In 4. Owenii 
the wing is still more rudimental than in the old 
species. The plumage is barred instead of streaked, 
and more hair-like intexture. The detailed account 
of its habits and economy, which Mr, Gould is in 
expectation of speedily receiving, cannot but be 
looked for with the greatest interest. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
British Architects, 8, P.M. 
Geographical Society, half-past 8. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. 

innean Society, 8. 
Geological Society, half-past 8. 
Society of Arts, 8.—General Meeting. 
Roya! Society, half-past 8. 
Asiatic Society, 2. 
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FINE ARTS 


SALE OF MR. TARRAL’S PICTURES. 

Some of the pictures from the Gallery of the late 
Cardinal Fesch, which were shut up so long in a palace 
near the Via Lungara, have at length found their way 
into this country : and though the instances in this col- 
lection were all small examples of their respective mas- 
ters, the distribution of so many veritable specimens 
must be looked on as an acquisition to the national 
riches. The pictures most worthy of notice were the 
following :—‘ A Head of an Old Man’ (9), attributed 
to Salvator Rosa—which, if not from his daring brush, 
may claim Spagnoletto as its author. The two 
‘Heads of Angels’ (10), by Guercino, are obviously 
early studies—touched with great care and elabora- 
tion—before he was confident enough to dea! with 
the large brush. Guido’s ‘ Portrait of a Man’ (19), 
from Cardinal Fesch’s collection, is one of those rare 
examples of individuality by the master painted 
with simple tints and in a liberal style. We know 
but of two other instances of portraiture by him. 
One is in this country, in the possession of Lady 
Dover—the other in the Pinacothek at Bologna, of 
the Bishop Andrea Orsini. The present picture 
is, therefore, remarkable for its rarity as well as 
excellence. The ‘ Adoration of the Magi’ (22), by 
J. Miel, painted in Rome, is a good specimen—as 
is ‘The Camp Scene with Italian Soldiers,’ by the 
same (25). Of the two ascribed to Sasso Ferrato, 
* The Virgin and Child’ (24) is a better example than 
‘A Head of the Virgin’ (18). Slingelandt’s ‘ In- 
terior of a Dutch Ménage,’ is an elaborated arrange- 
ment of details. The portrait of ‘The Infanta of 
Spain,’ by Velasquez (31), appears to have suffered 
much in surface. ‘ Rustic Habitation on the Banks 
of a River,’ by C. Decker (32), has more the effect 
of an interior than of day-light. The chiar-oscuro is 
too conventional, and has much the look of light 
concentrated in a room. Not all the finest painting 
possible—and there are some excellent passages in it 
—could redeem the disgust inspired by Jan Steen’s 
§ Lot and his Daughters’ (33). The executive talents 
of the painter are here overpowered by the brutality 
of his mind. W. Mieris’ ‘ Judgment of Paris’ (34) is 
one of those insipid pieces of elaboration so highly 
valued by many men of rank and station, who obtain 
by means of such a false reputation for taste. Such 
matters have done more to vitiate Art in this country 
than years and commissions of Fine Art will repair. 
This picture fetched 129/.—A remarkable instance of 
the discrepancy between theory and practice is evi- 
denced in Raphael Mengs’s ‘ Nativity’(35). Writing 
critically on the taste and character of Correggio— 
drawing up scales of the relative merits of the various 
schools and masters—it might at least have been ex- 
pected that this artist would reflect in his productions 
some of their excellencies. But his dogmas, hovever 
well they may read, are superficialities which he ap- 
pears not to have had the power to carry into effect in 





pictorial language, Imitative as this picture is of 


| Zooroaicat.—June 8.—Dr. Gamble in the chair. | 





Correggio, it is, nevertheless, but an inane and Ba- 
roccio-like looking composition,—affected in position 
though unlike in the grandiose of style which Par- 
megiano in his imitations of the same master contrived 
to impart. A pleasing little picture is the ‘ Virgin 
and Child,’ by Murillo (37); but the child’s head 
appears to have suffered in cleaning. 

Six pictures by Albano, of Amorini, formerly in 
the large room of the Villa Madama, on the Monte 
Mario at Rome, belonging to the Medicis family, 
were so highly placed that their merits could not be 
judged of. Gaspar Poussin’s two pictures were both 
from Cardinal Fesch’s collection. Both are of Italian 
scenery —one entitled ‘Extensive Mountain and 
Lake Scenery’ (44)—the other simply ‘ Italian Sce- 
nery’(53): and both are capital examples. With Le 
Brun, we incline most to the last. We are not certain 
that the first was sold :—the second brought 1271. 
Titian’s portrait of ‘A Man in Black’ (45) is of a 
similar quality to the Louvre pictures by that artist. 
The head and hands are in the same low tone—the 
dress is made to tell as a mass of dark—and the whole 
picture so planned in its chiar-oscuro as to give 
relief and harmony without obviousness of the 
painter's intention and with the artless general look 
of nature. 

Berghem’s ‘ View on a River, with Figures and 
Animals,’ (47) is certainly one of the most desirable 
pictures we have ever seen from the same hand—rich 
and warm in colour, and detailed with a vigour and 
delicacy which he has never surpassed. It brought 
1132. 

Backhuysen’s picture, of ‘ A Squall’ (49) isa grand 
conception; in which vessels and boats are hasten- 
ing towards the shore to avoid the danger of an 
approaching storm. Though of the blackish ten- 
dency of the painter, it is one of his most poetical 
works. The price was 247/. The ‘ Forest Scene’ 
(51) by Ruysdael is, as the catalogue justly described 
it, a perfect gem—possessing all the excellencies of 
the master on a small surface, though as a subject 
of little interest. The painter’sart hasdone all. It 
sold for 4837. Of all the landscapes in this collection 
the most interesting was that by Guercino with ‘St. 
Jerome at his Devotions’ (52)— interesting alike 
from its rarity and its excellence. This is one of 
the instances in which the painters of the Bolognese 
School are seen to advantage in the cultivation of 
this branch of Art. Jan Steen’s ‘ Effects of Intem- 
perance’ (54) is too well known—having been in 
many known collections, and described by writers 
on Art, Waagen and Smith—to need comment here, 
It is freer from vulgarity than the majority of his 
works, It fetched 236/. 

But the picture of all the pictures here was ‘ The 
Adoration of the Shepherds,’ by Giorgione (55). 
This is one of the most finished works of the 
great Venetian painter; and in this country he is 
unknown in its particular manner. It is in Venice 
and his native city Castelfranco that are to be seen 
those examples of his Art which have obtained for 
him the reputation of rivalling asa prince of colourists 
Titian himself. Like the * Bacchus and Ariadne’ of 
the latter, everything here has engaged the artist's 
attention. Such drawing and Sexpression as are dis- 
played in the two shepherds, and in the representation 
of maternal love and of innocence in the Virgin and 
Child, justify the golden opinions which he has 
carned far more than later works attributed to him. 
Many of these are either not by his hand or painted 
at a time when his mind was too much distracted 
to pursue his art in peace. The present picture is 
like that in St. Liberale at Castelfranco, The 
merits of such a work—and the extreme difficulty 
of meeting with such an example of the hand—might 
claim for it a place in any national museum. Toa 
school of colourists like the English it could not fail 
to be of incalculable advantage as showing that the 
study of fine form and careful finish are not incom- 
patible with the excellencies of colour. We know 
not at present who is the purchaser,—but he paid 
15431, for his treasure. 





RESTORATIONS AT ATHENS. 
11, Albany Street, Regent's Park, June 8. 

I know not if those of your readers interested in 
what is going on in the Acropolis are aware that a 
cast of the Caryatides taken by Lord Elgin from 
the Temple of the Erechtheium, and now in the 
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British Museum—and also casts of some of the 
pieces of the sculptured friezes of the Temple of 
Victory——were presented by the Trustees to the 
Archeological Society in Athens some time in 1845. 
These casts are made of the Roman cement commonly 
used in London. 

The Athenian Archeological Society have now 
removed therude building which obscured the beauties 
of the portico and doorway on the north side of the 
Erechtheium. M. Piscatori, the French Minister, haa, 
at his own expense, replaced one of the Caryatides 
which had been repaired by the Society, in Pentelic 
Marble ; and before I left Athens, in August last, had 
undertaken to place the cement cast amongst her sister 
Caryatides—zealous, it would seem, for the display of 
such contrast in our disfavour. It is painful to me 
as I write—and will, doubtless, be so to your readers— 
to picture the effect of the murky monster amidst the 
delicate tints and time-acquired tones of its exquisite 
companions,—the beauty of which no language or 
pencil can depict. Painful, too, must be the feeling 
of those of our countrymen who shall look upon this 
exhibition of our country’s gift to the representatives 
of a people from whom she has ravished so many 
treasures of Art. 

The other casts for the Temple of Victory— 
indignantly rejected for the purposes of restora- 
tion by the Archeological Society, to whose labour 
and cost the present state of this interesting 
monument is in a great measure due—are now laid 
on the floor of the temple, covered with the white 
mildew which the material gives out and dishonoured 
by the Athenian jackdaw. 

I have reason to know that the expense of having 
the Caryatides and the pieces of the sculptured frieze 
of the Temple of Victory copied in marble will not 
exceed 200/. at Athens. It is with the hope of 
engaging your advocacy to remedy the discredit which 
threatens us that I thus address you ;—and, of course, 
I shall be happy myself to subscribe. I am bound, at 
thesametime, to state, that no more generous members 
of the Archeological Society than our own country- 
men are inscribed on its list; and I trust that an 
appeal to the same liberal spirit will enable us to 
correct this mistake of the Trustees of our British 
Museum. GeorGE Know Les, 





Five Arr Gossip.—aAll the scenes of our every- 
day life are haunted by solemn mementos, if 
we were not too much occupied to see them 
—for ever uttering in their voiceless language 
morals that the world is for the most part too 
noisy to hear. Everywhere, however, they speak 
audibly at times amid the lulls of life: and then 
the voice is very striking—in a world, for instance, of 
such constant turmoil as the House of Commons. 
There, from time to time, amid the strife of party 
and contest of passion, rises up, on the conjura- 
tion of some philosophic member, the tall and lonely 
figure of the Nelson Column as a rebuke to the 
sanguineness of human intention and a striking exam- 
ple of the vanity of human effort. A feeling of sad- 
ness always falls upon the House when this pillar is 
mentioned. The debate, however animated before, 
sets behind it; and in the waning cheerfulness of the 
assembly the column flings a shadow longer and sad- 
der than itself. No member treats this monument 
now as a living project. It is always spoken of as a 
thing to be attempted but never done. The subject 
is visibly mentioned only for its chastening morals. 
From its very youth the monument has been a wreck 
—beginning where all things else end. Finis coronat 
opus is an accepted proverb: and the great Finis 
only can be looked to for consummating the ruin which 
has been the principle of this pillar’s very childhood, 
Predestined as a rebuke to the national pride, Labour 
fails before it—and Art will not cling to it. Monu- 
ment after monument to a brother warrior has been 
conceived, born, and blackened in the London air— 
statue after statue has arisen on arch and pedestal 
—one, the heaviest, been inaugurated and deposed— 
while day after day was demonstrating the impossi- 
bility of completing the Nelson Pillar. Governments 
have adopted it—emperors given it a lift—in vain. 
There it still rises, amid the wide solitude of Trafalgar 
Square, like some shattered fragment in the Desert! 
There are many things about Trafalgar Square—if we 
can abstract ourselves from the tumult of life by which 
it is surrounded,—.that recall the desert. Dried wells 





suggested by fountains that fling up littleor no water— 
shivered granite—a pedestal from which the Statue is 
more completely gone than is the Memnon from the 
spot where it played upon its ancient lyre (that is, if 
thestatue were ever there)—and the desolateand frag- 
mentary pillar in the midst !—Last week, the House 
stumbled once more on the elegiac vein which belongs 
to the Trafalgar monument: and Lord Morpeth took 
the doubtful and desponding tone that suits the 
subject. “ He was afraid the sum now wanted would 
not finish the monument, as it would only complete 
10,0007. out of 12,0002. estimated to be necessary for 
that purpose. Indeed, if the original design were 
carried out, the expense would be 16,0007. or 17,0007.” 
Mr. Borthwick said, mournfully and wildly, “ he would 
like to know what design the Government meant to 
carry out; and asked whether it would not be better 
to pull down the monument.” But the subject makes 
us, as it makes all others, sad :—and we gladly escape 
from it into the world of living Art. 

A miscellaneous lot of prints, part of the collection 
of the poet Gray, was sold on Wednesday last, by 
Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson. They were chiefly 
from Italian masters; and had evidently been pasted 
by the poet ina book. As impressions they were for 
the most part poor: and the chief interest lay in the 
fame of their former owner and in the pen-and-ink 
memoranda made with his small neat pen upon their 
margins. Had the notes been critical we should 
have been glad to have seen them printed; but all 
were biographical, with little more than dates and 
references to Vasari and others upon them. If the 
picture was in thiscountry, the notes were in English— 
if in Italy, in Italian. Gray had a fine taste for Art. 
His noble picture in ‘The Bard,’ 

loose his beard, and hoary hair 
Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air, 
was suggested by Raphael’s ‘ Ezekiel’ :—though he 
acknowledged to Mason that Parmegiano’s ‘ Moses 
breaking the Tables’ came still nearer to what he 
wished to convey. 

In the approaching Exhibition of pictures by the 
Old Masters, at the British Institution (the private 
view takes place to-day), a very interesting collection 
will be brought under public notice:—one entire 
room being filled with choice specimens of the 
Dutch school, from the collection of the Marquis of 
Bute. 

A curious paragraph has been going the round of 
the Continental papers, which mentions, on the faith 
of a letter from Munich, the theft of a valuable 
picture, by the celebrated Dutch painter, Mieris, 
from the Pinacothek of that city. The work 
spoken of is of small dimensions,—a portrait of the 
artist himself, in the act of sacrificing to Bacchus; 
and was, it is said, at once the only authentic por- 
trait of the painter existing and the only work of that 
master in the possession of the Bavarian institution. 

A second visit to the Diorama has satisfied us 
that the present Exhibition there is deserving of a 
few wordsmore of notice than we have as yet bestowed. 
—In the picture of * St. Mark's, at Venice,’ M. Diosse 
has shown himself a worthy pupil of M. Daguerre. 
In the daylight effect of the picture, the subdued 
and partially lighted appearance of the interior is 
excellently expressed. The play of light, and its 
influence on the various parts of the building as 
the sun moves round the two sides until the grey 
shades of evening are succeeded by the gradual 
lighting up of the cathedral for midnight service, 
make a fine illusion. The brilliant and concen- 
trated effect of the building, illumined by the 
numerous lamps of the cross pendulous frem its 
centre and throwing out in relief the multitude 
assembled for worship within its walls, is finely aided 
by the effect of music. The selection of the point 
of view for the ‘ Tivoli, by M. Bouton, has not been 
the most happy one. In the endeavour to avoid a 
repetition of well-known views, the great points of 
interest, either for variety or magnificence of seenery— 
that architectural bijou, the Temple of the Sibyl— 
the picturesqueness of the rushing Teverone, in its 
fall dividing itself into so many channels or casca- 
telli_the Villa of Macenas—and the distant cam- 
pagna—are all lost sight of. The bridge, over the 
fall, by which Subiaco and the frontiers of the Regno 
are reached by the Vico Varo road, and the mono- 
tonous-looking modern Italian dwellings, afford no 
adequate compensation for these. Better would it 


— 


have been, at the risk of repetition, to have iv 
some of the features which go to make up the iden 
tity of the scene, and without which it may 

any other Italian locality. Notwithstanding this 4 
fect, however, and although there is, as we have 4 
something theatrical in the taste of this wre, 
has much good solid painting. In the higher ah 
tic qualities it must yield to the more splendid 
and more variedly-treated Venetian interior, 








—— ——__s 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MISS DOLBY and MR. LINDSAY SLOPER have the ho 
to announce that their MORNING CONCERT wii take pj; we 
the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS, on WEDNESD — 


ESDAY, e 
23rd, to commence at Two o’clock precisely. Tickets, 7s. cane 


obtained of all the principal Musicsellers ; of Miss Dolby, 61, Bern 
street, Oxford-street; and of Mr. L. Sloper, 7, Southwick-piace Hyde 
Park-square. Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. each, to be had only of i 
Dolby and Mr. Lindsay Sloper. = 


Grand Morning Performance, 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN —On 
FRIDAY NEXT, June 18, will be performed Rossini’s ‘STAs 
MATER,’ on which occasion Madame Grisi, Madame Persiani Si 4 
nora Corbari, and Mdlle. Alboni, Signor Mario, Signor Salvi, $i ~ 
Tamburini, Signor Ronconi, Signor Tagliafico, and Signor ‘Mari, 


will sing. 
A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 

In the course of the Morning, Rossini’s ‘La Carita’ by the whole 
strength of the Company. Beethoven’s Grand Battle Sinfonig vill 
be performed by the Orchestra, with two additional Military Bands 
Conductor, M. Costa. r 

Prices of Admission—Pit and First Amphitheatre, 7s.; Pit Stalls 
15s.; First Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6¢. ; Second Amphitheatre Stalls, 
5s.; Grand Tier Boxes, 4/. 4s.; Pit and First Tier Boxes, 3/, 13s, gy. 
Second Tier Boxes, 2, 12s. 6d.; Third Tier Boxes, 2/. 2s.- Fourts, 
Tier Boxes, 1/. 11s. 6d. ; Second Amphitheatre, 3s, 6d. ; Gallery, 24.64 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, at Cramer, Beale & Co.'s, 201, Regent. 
Street, and at the Box Office, Bow-street. — 


Puituarmonic Soctety.—The novelties at Concert 
the Seventh were a scene by Lindpaintner, sung by 
Herr Pischek—and the appearance of Signor Ciardj 
the new flute-player. With regard to the vocal com- 
position, we must regret that the greatest of German 
singers should throw away so much power, pains, and 
finish on a composition at once so worthless and so full 
of pret i place be allowed to pass for 
melody—if uncouth modulation establish originality, 
and fragmentary patchings of phrases truth 
of dramatic effect, then, indeed, ‘we may accept 
the production of the Stuttgart Kapellmeister as a 
chef-d’ceuvre—but not till then. We fear that for 
this mistaken manner of writing, too prevalent in 
Germany, the Abbe Vogler’s two distinguished pupils 
Weber and Meyerbeer are in part answerable,—as 
having set a seductive example in irregular compo- 
sition. Besides this, Herr Pischek sang very finely 
in the duett from Mehul’s * Joseph’ with Madame 
Knispel;—which, truth to say, though of French 
parentage, was the only purely vocal composition of 
the evening: the other pieces being the grand soprano 
scenas from ‘ Fidelio’ and ‘ DerF reischiitz’—to neither 
of which can the epithet be applied. Signor Ciardi’ 
fantasia on airs from * Lucia’ was excellently played. 
We remember no professor of his instrument 9 
pleasing in tone, so voluble in execution, so legitimate 
in taste. The full pieces were Haydn’s Sinfonia in 
Cc minor, two movements of which were repeated-. 
the overture to ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ also encored—the 
overture to ‘Anacreon’—and the Sinfonia Eroica. 
The last, we can assert, was never before so well 
given in England ; and it justified to the full our 
assurance of Signor Costa’s progress as a conductor 
of German music. Had the melody of the Funenl 
March been given in one or two places with a little 
more feeling, there would have been nothing to desire 
The orchestra is now very nearly as sure as that of 
the Conservatoire, and far less finical in its reading; 
a little more roundness in some of the phrases is stl 
the thing wanted. The Concerts have gained in 
spirit this year by the judicious omission of one 0 
the instrumental solos: — but have none of the 
pianists novelties worth producing, or little-played 
compositions by the good masters, which would 
nevertheless be welcome ? 








Musica Union.—At the seventh of these meet: 
ings, the young Joachim led the Quartett by Men- 
delssokn in D major; which had been already prepared 
forthe matinéegiven to its composer a few weekssince. 
We know of no leading more admirable ;—no more 
intense spirit nor truer passion—save Ernst’s, whet 
Ernst is in the vein. The Quartett, too, 18 n0¥ 
beginning to take its right place in the estimation o 
amateurs—as one of those happy combinations 0! 
enterprise and science which claim a first-rate place. 
Yet many inferior writers have exceeded Mendelssoba 





in individuality of melody. The theme, for instance, 
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the andante of this same work is almost identical 
yith that of a chorus in Spohr's ‘Jessonda :” so, too, 
nesubject of ‘ Zuleikha,’ one of the most impassioned 
a of any time, is, note by note, that of a calmer 
wd more sentimental lied by Lindblad. Thesethings 
jp not impugn a great man’s merits: else must 
Handel and Rossini and all who have written volumi- 
sously (Haydn and Beethoven, perhaps, excepted) 
ie dragged before Art's Court of Requests; there to 
on their small debts, and be punished accordingly. 
Genius may vindicate itself in the use no less than 
in the invention of its matériel. “ People talk of 
originality,” says Goethe (as rendered by Mrs. Jame- 
«n)—“ what do they mean ? As soon as we are 
horn, the surrounding world begins to operate upon 
ys;—and so on, to the end. And, after all, what can 
yetruly call our own, but energy, power, will? Could 
| point out all that I myself owe to my great fore- 
runners and contemporaries, truly there remains but 
little over.” 

We can only return from this digression to say that 
theother pieces performed were Haydn’s Quartett 
inc, Op. 66—and the Kreutzer Duett by Beethoven, 
vith Herr Schulhoff at the pianoforte. 





Concerts OF THE WEEK.—This and the next are 
the two great concert weeks. The one just past has 
jen unusually crowded with entertainments; though, 
mevery hand, we hear complaints among the artists 
of stagnation, absence of public support, and the 
ike. The principal “stars” at the Concert of Mr. 
ad Mrs. W. Seguin were Madame Dorus-Gras, who 
has a new Romance, ‘ La Bouquetiére du Roi,’ worth 
many a bouquet—Miss Birch—Herr Pischek—Mr. 
Wilson with two Scotch songs—and Mr. John Parry 
vith a pair of his wondrous legends, M. Bezeth, 
too, was pleasantly heard on the violin in De Beriot’s 
yel-known Andante and Rondo Russe. 

On Wednesday, three concerts were given, all more 
or less interesting. The first was Miss Macirone’s. 
That she is a good musician her playing of Mendels- 
whn’s first Sonata with violoncello sufficiently testitied. 
More tone, however, is required for a public room ; 
and she would do well to practise for power and 
finish at the expense of a certain nonchalance of style 
vhich does not of itself substantiate mastery, though 
it may accompany the entire control of a pair of 
naster hands. Her execution is sufficient, and her 
rading mostly good. But Miss Macirone also ap- 
peals to her friends as a composer—and with claims 
that deserve a hearing. A MS. duett in canon, ‘Love 
mee having flown,’ is at once strictly and elegantly 
written ; and sung by two even voices (nothing could 
te more dissimilar than those of Mrs. Weiss and 
Miss Dolby) must give satisfaction to listeners of all 
cases. Other clever songs composed by the lady 
were sung with kindly care and finish by Herr 
Pischek. On the whole, the direction of Miss Mac- 
one’s ambition is honourable and praiseworthy; and 
ve were therefore glad to see her concert so fully 
attended. A. pleasant individuality was given to 
Madame Balfe’s Concert, in the evening, by the pre- 
dominance of her husband's music. We had selec- 
tims from *L*Etoile de Séville, ‘The Siege of 
Rochelle, ‘ Keolanthe,’ and ‘Castle Aymon,’—sung 
by Madame Castellan, Signori Gardoni, Coletti, and 
lablache, Herr Staudigl, and M. Bouché. The 
last gentleman seems so curiously pointed out by 
nature to fill M. Levasseur’s place at the Académie 
by his impressive voice—a basso profondo—and his 
striking presence, that we can imagine nothing short 
of wilful inaptitude keeping him long from his proper 
occupation, which is French, not Italian, opera. A 
new Ballad, written with peculiar reference to 
Madame Balfe’s voice and well sung by her, was 
enored. Signor Jannetti declaimed Manzoni’s 
splendid chorus— 

S'ode a destra uno squillo di tromba : 

hardly so good a subject for declamation as some 
ene or passage demanding one solitary speaker,— 
bat most impressively delivered. We have heard 
little recitation so forcible, expressive, and intelligible 
& this gentleman’s; and are helping those whom it 
may interest to a pleasure in directing their attention 
whis coming series of four Readings from the Italian 
Poets. Time was when Le Texier’s readings from 
the French dramatists were éhe amusement of the 
choicest rank and fashion of England! Mboliére is 

Y more popular with a nation of humourists 





than Dante, Petrarca, Ariosto and Tasso; but the 
latter ought to find a congregation among our most 
cultivated and refined personages.—W e must not for- 
get to mention that a MS. pianoforte Sestett by Mr. 
Osborne was performed successfully : of which we hope 
to have another opportunity of speaking.—Mr. Bla- 
grove’s Concert was the third entertainment claiming 
attention on Wednesday. His peculiarities and gifts 
as a violin-player do not call again for analysis. His 
programme was a very good one. It was to meet the 
Swedish fashion of the time, we presume, that 
Madame Dulcken performed Ries’s Fantasia on na- 
tional airs,—of its kind, a brilliant concert piece, 
were there no “nightingales” in the Market. 
Madame Knispel, too, sang—with somewhat un- 
mitigated power of voice; and Herr Pischek gave 
‘Deh vieni’ from ‘Don Giovanni’ with so much 
of the true serenader’s warmth as to claim an 
encore—Mr. Blagrove playing the mandoline ac- 
companiment on the violin. Aswe will not report 
on what we did not hear, let it suffice to add that 
this concert had the attraction of a numerous or- 
chestra conducted by Mr. Lucas. 

Mr. W. S. Bennett gave his friends a good orches- 
tral concert on Thursday morning; but with less of 
novelty than some of them (ourselves included ) would 
have liked. He played his Fourth—which seems to 
be his favourite—Concerto, and the first movement 
of Sebastian Bach’s Concerto in p minor. The first act 
closed with his overture to the ‘ Wood-Nymphs;— 
a composition of which the grace and fancy are 
somewhat spoiled by a certain lengthiness and mo- 
notony. Modern writers are too apt to forget that 
the expressive powers of the orchestra are attested by 
its variety; and, in their anxiety to be perpetually 
drawing out its full sound, to lose such effect as 
contrast produces. 


Roya Tratran Opera, Covent Garven.—Tues- 
day’s performance of ‘Norma’ was a fine one: 
strong in cast and distinguished in point of execution. 
Never did Madame Grisi give her reading of the part 
more emphatically, or sing more carefully. Madlle. 
Corbari was entirely equal to Adalgisa’s vocal duties ; 
and she is making progress as an actress. Signor Salvi 
is the best Pollione seen and heard for many a season ; 
tenors mostly appearing to agree that the character 
of the Roman Lovelace is “ too low” to be sung or 
acted with any good effect. Signor Marini is the 
next best Oroveso to Lablache. The music went as 
all the music has hitherto gone at this theatre —On 
Thursday evening, Madame Alboni took the part of 
Rosina, in‘ I| Barbiere,’ with brilliant success. The 
character was originally written for a mezzo-soprano 
voice. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip—The Thirty- 
sixth Report of the National Society sets before 
us, in a small compass, a portion of the ope- 
rations of Mr. Hullah’s system of vocal tuition,— 
now regularly incorporated with the educational 
courses of that establishment. The students in St. 
Mark's College, Chelsea, who are destined in turn to 
become masters, receive lessons in harmony and 
counterpoint, in addition to the classes for practising 
singing kept up by themselves among themselves 
under strict scientific superintendence. At Battersea 
and at Whitelands, Mr. Hullah proceeds to state, 
“ arrangementssimilar to these have been made;” and 
in the Commercial School attached to Whitelands, 
singing classes have been conducted—by the young 
women exclusively —with considerable success. 
There is progress, too, in the Westminster schools. 
“ But,” concludes Mr. Hullah, “that an impression 
has been made upon the country is evident from the 
one fact alone that the majority of those (especially 
young) persons who enter training schools do so now 
with some musical preparation. Of the first class 
which it was my duty to teach in St. Mark's Col- 
lege (in 1840), not one of the nine pupils had any 
knowledge of music or appeared before to have ever 
essayed a vocal sound. Of the class who have re- 
cently entered the Normal school attached to the 
Royal Military Asylum, half the pupils have gone 
through courses, or portions of courses, of musical 
instruction. A sensible result,” he further adds, “ is 
to be found in the recent improvement of Church 
Music throughout England.”—All this is satisfactory : 
and a thousand signs and tokens prove that a sound 





secular taste is spreading, though with a thousand 
flaws, drawbacks and excrescences.—.We are glad to 
announce that the first stone of the new music room 
for Mr, Hullah’s pupils will be laid in the course of 
the month. 

The possibility of encouraging National Art by 
competition will remain till the end of time a vexed 
question. That Genius compels patronage, rather 
than that patronage compels Genius, seems to us a 
truth on which the aspirant will do well to rest: 
thus heartened up to help himself, while the World 
sits in council to decide how he may be best re- 
warded. We have good opportunities of seeing how 
the competition system works as regards Painting. 
If we look to France, we get an instructive light or 
two on its “relations” with Music. Within the last 
fortnight, there have been sundry distributions of 
prizes, &c. Three thousand francs were to be di- 
vided by the arbiters of the Commission for the Im- 
provement of Military Music among the authors of 
the best compositions; but the names of two prize- 
holders only seem worthy of record _—M. Bous- 
quet, for a Symphony Overture (400f.); M. Molet, 
for a ‘ Review’ and two ‘Quick Steps’ (600f.) Of 
the other compositions and rewards the journals 
take no notice.—We have accounts, too, of the exe- 
cution of the prize compositions elicited by the Com- 
mission for the ‘Concours des Chants Religieux et 
Historiques.’ They were by M. Auguste Chollet, 
M. A. Leprévost, M. Tariot, M. Nicon-Choron, M. 
Gilbert and M. Ermel. The composition of the latter 
is commended as being of a very high order, but un- 
suited to the execution of the members of the Orphéon 
for whose express use it was written, From what we 
can gather, the result of all the pompous machinery 
set in motion, then, is to bring into notice a composer 
hitherto unknown,—but whose proper vocation ap- 
pears to be far different from that contemplated by 
the competition.—Designs for a Hospital are adver- 
tised for; and the first prize proves the existence of 
an artist capable of building a superb Palace. Let 
us add, however, in fairness, that the mediocrity of 
the enormous mass of compositions sent in may be 
largely ascribable to the senselessly unmusical nature 
of much of the text proposed to be set.—A more 
unambitious, but not less interesting, “ session” was 
held the other day by M. Delsarte; who has his 
classes for part-singing, too,—and who gave a per- 
formance, by their aid, in assistance of the funds of 
“The Popular Hive”—a co-operative association for 
the working classes, encouraged, if not originated, 
by M, Eugene Sue. 

That picturesque actor M. Beauvallet has been 
just producing his ‘ Robert le Bruce’ at the Thédtre 
Frangais; in which the journals tell us, that 
Scott’s ‘Lord of the Isles’ is closely followed. 
A French version of Goethe’s ‘ Egmont’ has been 
produced, without any success, at the Odéon,—that 
arena of unsuccessful experiments, or, as M. Janin 
calls it, “that magic lantern, in which generally they 
forget to light the lamp.” M. le Marquis de Belloy 
has given to the same theatre, a one-act ‘ Damon and 
Pythias’ in verse.—We might have added to our last 
week's catalogue of dramatic curiosities the title ofa 
new melodrama just produced at that oddly named 
storehouse of dismal things—Za Gaite in Paris—no 
less sublime than ‘Les Etouffeurs de Londres, ou 
l'Auberge des Sept-Cadrans.’ Thescene of this is laid 
in the times of Cromwell: and the story seems to do 
no discredit to the well-known accuracy of French 
invention as applied to British history and British 
manners.—But the Italians are yet more magnificent 
in confection. A scrap of a play-bill from the Arena 
Goldoni, at Florence, has been sent us, announcing 
the pitiful story of “ Lord Rramber starved to death, 
with his whole family, by John the Fourth, in the 
Tower of London” !—The actors and actresses seem 
never out of court in Paris. One day we read of M, 
Lemaitre trying one of his critics for libel—yester- 
day, of Mdlle. Plessy attempting to escape from 
the forfeiture incurred by her exchange, without 
leave, of Paris for St. Petersburg. 

M. Adam’s one-act operetta, * La Bouquetiére,’ has 
been at last given at the Académie, with Mdlle. Nau, 
MM. Ponchard and Bremond. Such trifles have 
hardly time to fail before the public.—The National 
Opera is announced as about to open on the 2nd of 
September: with a prologue composed by MM. 
Halévy, Carafa and Adam; to be followed by a 
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three-act work by M. Maillart —and, lastly, by a 
revival of Berton’s ‘ Aline.’ 

A contemporary tells us of a serenade given the 
other night to Mdlle. Jenny Lind, in her garden at 
Brompton, by the members of a German Lieder- 
kranz, or Society of Part-Singers.—We perceive that 
a grand piano has been despatched, by MM. Erard, 
to meet Liszt at Constantinople; so that his coming 
to England proves, as we had expected, another idle 
rumour.—Mr. Osborne, the graceful and individual 
pianist, is among our last arrivals from the Continent. 
—We have news from Bohemia that M. Benedict's 
opera, ‘ The Old Man of the Mountain’—known in 
London as ‘ The Crusaders’*—has been recently given 
at Prague, with greatsuccess. —The programme to the 
seventh performance of the Musical Union announces 
that the younger of the brothers Hellmesberger 
has already composed six operas; adding—“ One of 
the latter is to be produced, next winter, in Vienna, 
another in Gratz, and a third in Florence. One of 
his overtures, some time ago, gained a prize in Mann- 
heim, awarded by Spohr and Mendelssohn.” 

Signor Verdi has arrived :—we presume to super- 
intend the production of his Opera written for Mr. 
Lumley—possibly, too, to make some alterations in 
his ‘Macbeth’ for Covent Garden. Apropos of 
Opera gossip—we foretold, last August, the possi- 
bility of an Italian Opera in the Haymarket without 
a single Italian singer; and the prediction seems in 
rapid progress of accomplishment :—vide its three 
prime donne and two of its bassi, That excellent and 
highly finished tenor from the Opéra Comique, M. 
Roger, is now in London, with the design — not of 
singing English, as was foolishly reported some weeks 
ago—but of appearing on the Italian stage ; and we 
are told that he may possibly carry this into effect 
auspice Mr. Lumley. <A good singer to alternate 
duties with Signor Gardoni is wanted: the wor!d 
having, in a singularly short time, come round to 
our estimation of Signor Fraschini’s powers.—The 
German papers announce that M. Meyerbeer has 
given up all idea of coming to London this year! 





MISCELLANEA 





Paris Academy of Sciences.—May 31.—M. Flourens 
communicated the result of further experiments with 
the injection of ether.—M. Payen read a paper on 
the way in which the saccharine matter and some 
other elements are distributed in beet-root.— M. 
Boussingault read the report of a committee on a 
paper containing an account of the observations made 
by M. Wisse on the volcano of Rucu-Pichincha, in 
the Republic of the Equator.—A paper was received 
from MM. de la Provostage and Desains on the re- 
flexion of heat from the surfaces of highly polished 
metals. It results from their experiments that there 
is great reflexion of heat from a polished surface ; 
and also that very highly polished metals may be 
gilded by the galvanic process without losing their 
polish._M. Nachet submitted an apparatus for giving 
an oblique light to the microscope—A paper was 
received from M. de Haldat on magnetic attraction, 
_ the general disposition of bodies to acquire this 
‘orce. 


Railway Embankments.—June 7.—The suggestion 
which you copied into your paper of Saturday last 
respecting the cultivation of the vine on the sloping 
banks of railway cuttings seems tooverlook the liability 
to which the vines would be subject from fire by the 
burning cinders from the engines—in the same man- 
ner as grass, furze, &c,_Iam, &c. A SupscriBErR. 

Magnetic Discovery.—It is said that a physician in 
the south of England has discovered the principle of 


magnetic force which explains the deviation and dip 
of the needle.— Times. 





To CorrgsponvEeNts.—J H,.—Pioc—R. I.—C. H. L.— 
received. 


_W. E. K.—We have already said that we can carry this 
discussion no further in our columns. 


J. F.G.—We have not the means of answering our cor- 
respondent's question. 





Erratum.—In our notice of the Royal Adelaide Institute, 
ante, p. 577, col. 3, 1 14, the picture of Dover from the South 
Pier (88) was, by mistake, attributed to “ F. Baker” instead 
of Miss Cleaver, 
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TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF 
BRAZIL ; 


Principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold and 
Diamond Districts during the Years 1836-1841. 


By GEORGE GARDNER, F.LS. 
Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Gardens of Ceylon. 
[One vol, 8v0, 560 pp. 188, 


ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF 
ENGLAND: 


A Treatise on their Classical History, Uses, Developement, Struc- 
ture, Nutritious Properties, Mode of Cooking, &c, With coloured 
¥T 


gures. 
By the Rev. Dr. BADHAM. 
(One vol, super-royal 8vo, 218, 


NEREIS AUSTRALIS ; 


Or, Illustrations of the Sea-Weeds of the 
Southern Ocean, 
Including Figures of Growth, Fructification, &c., coloured. 


By Dr. W. H. HARVEY, M.R.LA. 
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In Four Parts. [Part J. 2s, 


NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF 
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By Capt. Sir EDWARD BELCHER, C.B. F.R.A.S, and G.S, 
Commander of the Expedition. 
(Jn the press, 
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The Managers beg to inform the public that the Holders of 
Policies effected with this Society are entitled to participate in the 
profits according to the Conditions contained in their Pamphlet of 
Rates, which may be obtained at the Office, Threadneedle-street, 
London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 

The Premiums required by this Office on Young Lives are lower 
than those of most of the old established Offices. 

A Bonus was declared in January, 1844, to the Policy Holders 
entitled to geno in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and the 
Additions then made to the Policies were on an average of the dif- 
JSerent Ages One per Cent, per Annum on the Sum insured, trom the 
period when the Policy Holders became entitled to participate in 
the Profits of the Society. 


l NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 
George-street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow. 
Directors, 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman, 
Hananel de Castro, Deputy-Chairman, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. F.C. Maitland, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Kesi- William Railton, Esq. 
dent. John Ritchie, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement, in 1834, its 
annual income being upwards of 384,000. In 1841 the Company 
added a Bonus of 2/. per cent. per annum on the sum insured to 
all Policies of the red oe rg Class from the time they were 


effected. he Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst 
of December, 1840, is as follows :— 
Sum Assured. Time Assured, Sum added to Policy. 
£5000 6 Years 10 Months. £683 6 8 
5000 6 Years. 600 0 0 
5000 4 Years. 400 0 0 


5000 2 Yea 200 0 0 
The Premiums nevertheless are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need paid for the first five years, where the In- 
surance is for Life. Parties wishing to secure the benefit of the 
next Division of Profits in 1848, should make immediate applica- 
tion. No entrance money or charge except the policy stamp. Every 


information will be afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
No.8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 











ENGLISh and SCOTTISH Law LIFE, 
waraSSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
12, , London ; 119, “| re 
eee Pee Established 1899 PAinburgh 










































Subscribed Capital, One Million. ames C. 

A BONUS of TWO PER CENT. PER ANNUM on the Sum Michael Bla 
assured, to 25th December, 1846 (equivalent to 28 per cent. o Charles Col 
premiums paid), has been declared and added to all Policies ¢ the Andre en: 
to participate in the Profits of the Association, Calited George Het 

THE BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE EMBRACEs,: sas Nev 

Every Description of Risk contingent upon Life, whether (jy four-fifths, 
Naval, or Military, at home or abroad. avi, Policies every 

A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM OF LOAN (in insured, to 
with Life A ), on undoubted personal or other Security, J itimate extix 
odoqunte value, tai aah deinen va tample:— 

mmediate, deferred, and contingen nnuities Endov. 5 
™ The assured participate in TWO-THIRDS of th a 

he assured participate in a of the 
12, Waterloo-place. J. HILL WILLIA} tyra a 
: eee an 
CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETy pan. | Insu 
6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. Established 1m 

Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William LV, — £ 
The Right Hon. Sir T, Frankland Lewis, Bart. Chairman, lw 
Hen rederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 15 10 

The following are among the advantages offered by this Society — 2 | 20 

Lower Rates of Premium thanthose of any other office, w lich ® 104 
entitle the Assured to participate in the profits, and considera), ® | ow 
lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance Society, ’ | 10 

No PropnietaRy participate in the profits, the waore being @ | 
divisible among the Assured. . Insurances 

Bonus is added, after the payment of the Fifth Anny i 1 
Premium, to every Policy effected on the participating Scale, if, Prospectuse 
claim accrue thereon prior to the next division of profits. . pow given by 

rhe first Bonus, in 1834, averaged 16/. per cent. on the Premiums I shoves at the 
paid. 

The second ditto 1839, ditto 312. ditto since the Ist divisiy TVET 

Whe third ditto 1844, ditto 362. dittosincethe2nd dine Qo VEI 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on applig. [BV : 
tion to CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Secretary N 
PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE Sir A. Bred 

50, Regent-street, London. Established 106, B Bond Cal 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200,000, 
Annual Income, £140,000, Bonuses Declared, £529,000, Ch 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,520,000, De 
President, John Ashbu 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY, 7M. B. Bata 
Directors, Philip P. Bly 





The Earl of Macclesfield. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 


Heory Broad 


Rev. James Sherman 7 
Sir James C: 


Henry R. Churchill, Esq, 
William Judd, Esq, 



















































































Alexander Henderson, M.D. James Sedgwick, Esq. & 
Capt. W. John Williams Alfred Beaumont, Esq. Assurances 
b> x Deering, Esq. George Dacre, Esq. every part of 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Richard Sherwood, Esq. utmost amou 
1. The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the prineipal = soe 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of mos Tt affords 
other offices. aes , matees the | 

2. The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc snd nonparti 
tion of the Premiums, or may be received in cash as soon as de of years. 
clared, at their then present value. ney. . he Assur 

3. Loans are granted upon the Policies issued by this Officer HJ snount of tl 
the Policies are purchased at their full value. certain DUI 

4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may spectus. 
porate the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good Every facil 

health. 

Bones paid upon Policies which have become Caine Hl vow pla 

Life Insured. Sum Insured. Sum Paid, — 
ee peter . « ta on once provist 
John Wharton, Fsq. Skelton Castle | 5,000 | 77s 60m Skanes 
Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart. .. 5,000 7,652 13 3 Trtailed I 
Sir William Wake, Bart............. 5,000 7,00 5 9 nation. may 
Earl Strathmore ...............++0+- 5,000 | 7,198 15 8 at the Comp 
Rev. H. W. Champneys, Canterbury | 3,000 | 4,509 1 1 usual 
The Marquis of Wellesley .......... 000 {34 13 
SINE os: d0i0ss chev enensncens 1,000 | 1,862 411 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the princi al towns of the ROW 
United Kingdom ; and at the head Office, No, 50, Megent etre, j 

JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. : 
PRE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837. Empowered by Spe- John Chapr 
cial Acts of Parliament, 3 Vic. cap. 20, and 10 Vic. cap.1, @, King Charles Chi 
William-street, London ; 21, St. David-street, Edinburgh. James Colq 

Capital—One Million. > oe rei 

‘ Bousfield, E Directors. 1M. Peto, E Pp. 

yeorge Bousfield, Esq. Samuel M. Peto, Esq. Th 

Thomas Challis, Esq. Ald, Thomas Piper, Esq. Thomas Ha 

Jacob G. Cope, Esq. Thomas B. simpson, Esq. Aude 

John Dixon, Esq. Edward Smith, Esq. Ph 

Joseph Fletcher, Esq. Hon. €. P. Villiers, M.P. ysicia 

Richard Hollier, Esq. John Wilks, Esq. Surgeo 

Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. Edward Wilson, Esq. 

Secretary—Dr. Thomas Price. 
TABLE No. L 

WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. on a TE 
Premiums for the Assurance of 1001, payable at Deat shir of th 
20 | 30 | 40 | 50 | 60 ing . the 
£ad/fada/|f ad | & ad | & ad Younes 
¢ = 5 Cars Stan 
a 3 0 | et. $ 7 | Sat] eke To simil: 
TABLE No. IL. former Diy 
WITH PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. ieee 
et a a ne a si 

&£2adj)f8d|)f80|/h284d )£ 86 On 
(eS 1SSS LESS LSS | ee ™ 

Assurances on Joint Lives and Survivorships, Deferred Annu THE Al 
ties, and Endowments for Children, are granted, and Reversiots 1L Apart 
and Life Interests are purchased on liberal terms. Com: may be apy 

he following are among the distinctive features of the the sum as 
pany -— - P . A d the 2 Premi 

1. The lowest rate of Premium consistent with security, a0! instead 0 
payment of Policies, guaranteed by a capital of One Million. tee Jy M§tinuing 

2. Two Tables of Premiums, the one giving to the assured Diams ha: 
thirds of the profits of this department of the Company's ere 4 The A 

3. A Table of Premiums for Policies, geveie at the age ot ol for Interes 
previously in the event of death; specially suitable to professio! 4 Permi 
men of all classes. " . in the Ee inelus 

4. Policies in the mutual branch immediately interested in ~d 5 Parti 
profits of the Company, and such profits, at the option of the Company, 
sured, to be received in cash, applied to the reduction of prem! proceed to 
or added in reversionary value to the sum assured. lata, 

5. Premiums may be paid Annually, Half-yearly, or Quarterls, & Claim 
in a limited number of Payments, or in one sum. going . The A 
— ee a Se Feng ogg to persons se ch 

yond the prescri imits o: eir Policy. e P: 

7. Loans granted on Life Policies which have been five years ia Iaudon, ¢ 





force, and have attained the value of 50/, 
8. No entrance fee required. 
Loans 


Policy to 





anted on personal security, and the deposit of & Lit 
effected by the borrower. 








| to the reduc. 
AS soon as de 


this Office, or 
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COR: RNBILL, SOBDOn. 


Henry James | ey Esq. Seam. 
George Field, E: . Deputy-Chairm 
James C..C. Bell, Esq. Daniel Mildred, oy 
Mi chael Bland, Esq. James G. Murdoch, 4 
- cis Cobb, Esq. —_ ap end Palmer, sq. 
mry 


ee LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


bert, Esq. 
tomas Newman Hunt, Esq. wman Smith, Esq. | 
four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits will’ be assigned to | 
licies every fifth year, and may be — to increase the sum | 
Po , to an immediate pay: ment in cash, or to the reduction and 
e extinction of future premiums, as shown in the following | 


licies of 25 years * standing et to participate 
Profits to Po "i n the: Bonus ¢ declared in 184 


poner Cash paid 
Age Sum Pr “| Bonus on Premium Annual | 
| Insured. ra ded. |surrender reduced | Return 

pay mium. of Bonus. to f 

, . We ad) £8 da £8. df 

wo 8019 5 7 3 6 
1000 2115 : 93 12 2 5 

| 1000 26 2 7 » 
1000 33:19 5 0) 284 

1000 45 0| 335 911| 





Or | And 





. & a 





419 4 
| wo ©6313 0) 384.12 5! A 3610 6 
aoe without participation in — effected at reduced 


ereees 


— 





Mprspect ses and an ae it of other 
now een by this Company, m: Nad at the Chief ‘Ota, as 
sbove; at the Branch Office, 16, Pals Lf all; or of the Age 


MUEL INGALL, cua. 
Gove EREIGN LIFE 





ASSURANCE 
COMPA 


NY, 
5, ST. JAMES’S- STREET, LONDON. 
Trustees. 
sir A. Brydges Henniker, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
3 Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. Claude Edward Scott, Esq. 
Directors. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox, 
Deputy-Chairman—T. C, Granger, Esq. M.P. 
E Chas. Farebrother, Esq. Ald. 
William Tulloh F 
Philip P. Blyth, Es John Gardiner, Esq. 
Henry Broadwood, i sq. M.P. Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq. 
Sir James Carmichael, Bart. | Henry W ~T Pownall, Esq. 
ankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & 
Sol icitors—Mesere, Davies, Son & C: Gan, 

Assurances on the lives of persons in every station of life and 
erry part of the world granted on a plan which combines the 
utmost amount of benefit to the families of the assured at death, 
with every attainable advantage during life, which the system of 
Life Assurance apable of affording. 

It affords perfect security in a subscribed Capital, which gua- 
rantees the prompt settlement of every claim, with participating 
snd nonparticipating rates on the lowest scale, especially for terms 


No. 5 





‘raser, Esq. 








of years. 

“the Assured can anticipate or obtain the advance of the full 
amount of the Policy, on giving approved available security for a 
certain number of annual payments, as explained by the Pro- 


4 facility is afforded to persons assuring the lives of others, 
sas to render such Policies effectual securities. 
Anew plan of gradual or accumulative Assurance, particularly 
ted for young lives, and for such as cannot, without incon- 
venience, undertake the payment of a fixed premium, securing at 
once provision in case of premature death, and an accumulating 
fund, available during life, should occasion require. 
Annuities, Endowments, Advances and Loans on liberal terms. 
Intailed Prospectuses, with forms of Proposal, and every infor- 
1 : application, either personally or by letter, 





's Office 
usual commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
H. D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 
THIRD SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 
(‘ROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


33, New Bridge-street, — re London. 





George H. Hooper, Esq., rman. 

Sir John Kirkland, > ¢ hairman, 
John Chapman, Esq. Jameson Hunter, Esq. 
Charles Chippindale, Esq Colonel Moody, R.E. 
Hanes Colauhoun, Esq. i, .L.D. John Nelson, Esq. 
8D. Colvin, Esq. ichard Norman, Esq. 
Kear-Admiral Dundas, C.B. Alexander Stewart, Esq. 
MP. William Whitmore. Esq. 
Thomas Harrison, Esq. William Wilson, Esq. 

Auditors—J. H. Forbes, Esq. ; 7 Mitchell, Esq.’; 
». Orme anney, Esq 
Physicion—Sir C. F. yey M.D. K.C. it. 23, Argyll-street. 
Surgeon—Samuel Solly, Esq. F.R.S., St. tai place. 
Standing Counsel Ky harles ‘hhis B Ssq. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Hale, Boys & Austen. 
Bonkers— Bank of England. 
Actuary—J. M. Rainbow, Esq. 
‘na THIRD SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION into the 
aflairs of this C ompany, to the 25th March, 1846, a BONUS, amount- 
ng on the aver 31 per cent. on the Premiums paid for the 
. s assigned toall Policies of at least Three 














d effected for the — —- of life e. 
Ss 


rlicies 
ormer Division 28, Viz. 
FIRST DIVISION, IN 1832. 
On the average, upwards of 26 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
SECOND DIVISION, IN 1839. 
On the average, 33 per cent. on the Premiums paid for the 
preceding Seven Years 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS OF FICE, among others, are ; 

c. A participation septennially in two-thirds of the Profits, which 

th ty be applied either in reduction of the Premium, or to augment 
ae sum assured, 

* Premiums may be paid in a limited number of annual sums, 

iead of byannual payments for the whole of life; the Policy 

antinuing to partic ipate in profits after the payment of such Pre- 

“In has ce: 
he Asparance or Premium Fund is not subject to any cha’ 

for Interest to Proprietors. ‘ é ” 

the pemissic ission to pass to Continental Ports between Lrest and the 

e Parties. including Officers of the Army, Navy, East India 

pony and Merchant Service,) may be assured to reside in or 

ay to all parts of the World, at Premiums calculated on real 


7 Glaims to be paid within three months. 
H te Assured may dispose of their Policies to the Company. 
0 puarge but for Policy Stamps. 
Prospectus, Tables of Rates, &¢. to be had at the Office in 
Van Ps the Company's Agents. 
T, G. CONYERS, Secretary, 


QcorTrisH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
This Office was established in 1837, to afford the advantages of 
Suna Assurance at very moderate ums, These will be found, 
ae early and middle ages, about 20 per cent, below those of most similar 
offices, 
Special attention is requested to the Ninth Annual Report :—“ The 


| number of New Policies issued (during the past year) has been 416. 


The sums Assured by these (exclusive of Annuities) amount to 
191,102/,; and the Annual Premiums to 5,483.” 
London, 12, Moorga’ J. RK. LEIFCHILD, Secretary. 


ATENT WATCHES | AND CLOCKS. — 
E. J. DENT, b ker to the Queen, 
respectfully solicits om the = a inspection of his stock of 
Watches, w Aes has been greatly increased to meet the many pur- 
chases at this season of the year. Ladies’ Gold Watches at 8/. ss, 
mt Enamelled C ditto,124.12s, Excellent Gentlemens’ 
Gold Watches, 104 10s, Silver Lever Watches, estes in four 
oles, 6/.6s, each. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4/. 4s. € 
82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal ,o 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS & OTHERS. 
—ENCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, BATH and other PATENT 
TILES, and MOSAIC PAVE MENTS, may obtained at 
MINTON & Co.’s Warehouse, 9, Albion- -place, Surrey side of Black- 
friars Bridge. Also an assortment of Plain ~ Ornamental Door 
furniture, Slabs and Tiles for Fire-places, 














& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 
stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 
warn the publie that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no security for their qauALITY whatever. All 


crown, and such only they warran 
> Regent-street, 
45, Moorgate-street, 
Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 


MORTLOCK'S (Oxford-street) CHINA and 
GLASS WAREHOUSE. — JOHN MORTLOCK invites 
the attention of the public to this well-known and extensive 
So a tara to announce that he 71 on SALE the 
d_ be rtment in London of CHINA, GLA 
EARTHENWARE. both useful and ornamental, “at the lowest 
possible price for cas: For example—a dinner service, for twelve 
persons, of the best earthenware, may be purchased for four guineas, 
—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


HAY-MAKING SEASON. 
HAY-MAKING MACHINES! 
HAY-MAKING MACHINES!! 
HAY-MAKING@ MACHINES!!! 


0. not delay to give your orders for MARY 
WEDLAKE'S HAY-MAKING MACHINE and HORSE 
HAY-RAKE. Widow of the late Inventor, 11s, Fexcuurcn- 
STREET, City, (opposite Mark-lane), Ironmongers or ‘Agents wanted 
in several Towns. References to upwards of 300 of the Nobility, 
ag and Farmers, will be forwarded on application, ass ulso bills. 
N.B. Beware of imposition, as spurious machines are often sub- 
stituted by unprincipled tradesmen for MARY W E ‘DL A KE" 8. 


Wis DOW BLINDS.—Tytor & Pace, 
General b henenetr Blind Manufacturers, 3, Qo street, 
three doors from Cheaps' 
Venetian Blin * er - square on 
Holland Roller Blinds ,, 
Holland Spring ditto ,, 
Union Koller Blinds 
Perforated Zinc Blinds, i in mahogany frames 
Gauze Wire di 
Outside Blinds of Striped Cloth .............. 
Transparent Blinds, each 12s., 188., 248., 308., 428., and a ards, 
Detailed lists of prices forwarded on ‘applic ation, post free. 


} WALKERS NEEDLES, (by authority) the 


UEEN’s Own,” with the new large eyes, are easily threaded, 
(even * % ind persons, }and work with great ease, having improve d 
points, temper, and finish: they are made of every length or sub- 
stance, and for every purpose: the labels are correct likenesses of 
Her Majesty and /1.R.H., Prince Albert, in relief on coloured grounds. 
They can be sent free by post, by any respectable dealer, < receipt 
of thirteen penny stamps for every shilling value. Walker's 
Hooks and Eyes, Fish-hook ks, Steel Pens, &c. are recommended. 
H. Walker, kw to the Queen, Gresham-street West, 
(lately called Maiden-lane), New Post-office, London. Some of 
Miss ] Linw ood’s sP Pictures for Sale. 
GREEN-GINGER WINE. 
OHN STIVENS & Co. CAUTION the Public 
@7 against the many spurious imitations which the extraordinary 
demand for their Original Green- Ginger Wi ine has called forth. 
The original article has on the label covering the neck of each 
bottle, a fac-simile of their signature. 
May be had, wholesale, at the Manufactory, Bristol; Barge- 
ard, Bucklersbury, London; Duke-street and Henry- -strect, 
Yi rpool ; ; orof respectable shopkeepers i in town and country. 


j V London. 



























YED FEATHERS PURIFIED BY STE. AM, 
> with PATENT MAC ay ei whereby they are ren- 
dered perfe: etiy 6 sw “<> ant free from dus 
Mixed . d. per lb. | Best ee Goose. 
Grey Goose .. ° nite Goose... 
Best Dantzic White Goose 3 0 
Ss List of Bedding. containing full particulars of 
weiy so sizes, a prices, sent free by post, on application to their 
Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-court-road. 


ILATE.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufac- 
turing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank 
of England.—The ‘best wrought SLLV ER SPOONS and FORKS, 
fiddle pattern, 7s, 2d. per ounce ; Queen’s pattern, 7s. 4d. per ounce. 
The following ai e the weights recommended, but the articles may 
be had lighter or heavier at the same price per ounce :— 
Fiddle Pattern, oz. s. d. £. s. d.{ Queen’s Pattern, oz. «. 
12 Table Spoons 30 at7 2 10 15 0/12 TableSpoons 40at7 414134 
12 Dessert ditto 20 72 7 34/12 Dessertditto26 7 4 9108 
12 Table Forks 30 210 15 0/12 Table Forks 40 
12 Dessert ditto 20 27 34/12 Dessert ditto 26 
2 Gravy Spoons 10 
1 Soup Ladle 10 
4Sauce ditto 10 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt mage 
1 Fish Slice . 1 Sg 
12 Tea Spoons ‘yo 12 Tea Spoons ‘i4 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs »| 1 Pair Sugar Tongs 
_N.B. A ee current, stamped a newspaper, illustrated by 
information relative to the purchase of 
= or Sheffield plate, may be had on application, or will be sent 


2 gs 











d. £. 8, d. 


itto 10 
4Salt Spoons strong sit) 220 
3.50 


“710 5 98 
1 50 








j, into the countay Seve of postage, in anowes er to & paid letter, 


| and Addresses for the real) of the Original Preparations. 


YATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — Exxrnoron | 


goods made and sold by them — the marks of E. & Co. belowa | 


SS, and | 


| tions of the k 


| and composition as that orc 





N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not Roaming 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third pa) 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
aes Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleac 4. Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improv ed graduated and powerful friction. Velvet hy which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
sing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE & Co.’s — “Establishment, 130 8, Oxford- 
street, one door from Holles-stre 
Caution.—Beware of the ae “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


some houses, rts oe ~ 
C ‘AU TION.—A, ROWLAND & SON, 20, 
Harron-carvex, Lonpon, beg to Caution the Nobility and 
Gentry against being misled by the attempts of some Shopkeepers, 
who, to compounds of ther own manufacture, give the titles of 
*Macassak O11,’ * KaLypor,’ and* Oponto’—some under the im- 
plied sanction of Royalty, and the Government Departments, with 
similar attempts at Deception, while they copy the Labels, Bills, 
Advertisements, and Testimonials (substituting fictitious ones 
The 
only Genuine *Macassar Oil, * Kalydor,” and *Odonto,’ are 
* ROWLANDS’,” and the W rapper Of oak bears the name of 
“ ROWLAN Ds"” preceding that of the Article, with their Signa- 








| ture at the foot, in a Ink, thus 


ROWL AND & SON.” 
Sold by them at & Sresten garden, London; and by every 
respectable Chemist and Perfumer throughout the Kingdom. hep 


VINE FLOWING RINGLETS.— The care of 
the Hair in infants and young children is, by inexperienced 
mothers and nurses, too little regarded. No mistake can be more 
injurious than the wy that neglect in this particular can 
continue with impunity. The seeds of strength or weakness are 





| laid in _ wanes ry ; and the majority of the fine flowing ringlets, 


or bald of after years, are traceable to this early per: 
OL DRIDG! BALM of COLUMBIA, long celebrated f s 
genial and invigorating qualities in promoting and restoring the 
growth of the hair, is peculiarly fitted (applied according to the 
rinted directions) for application during the tender years of in- 
ancy and childhood ; Pay no nursery, where persons + antages 
are held in any estimation, should be without it. Pr ’ 
and 11s. per bottle ; no other prices are genuine.— Ask for Oldridge’ ‘3 
Balm, 1, Wellington- street, Strand, London. Sold by all respectable 
Chemists, Perfumers, and Stationers. 


7 ry = 
| UTLER’s COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT OF SARSAPA- 
RILLA, is the a iginal of the now numerous concentrated prepara- 
k A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, 
makes half a pint of the ¢ ‘ompound Decoction, of the same strength 
ered by the British Pharmacoperias, 
This form is extensively prescribed by Medical Practitioners, being 
esteemed the most eligible one for its exhibition, containing all the 
properties of the Sarsaparilla, and those of the other ingredients, 
in a very condensed state. 

Prepared end sold in pint bottles, 208.; half-pints, 10s.; and 
quarter-pints, 5s. 6d., by Butler & Harding, ‘Chemists, 4, Cheapside, 
corner of St. Ps al’s, London; and may be obtained of J. Sanger, 
150, Oxford-street ; likew e of Davenport & Stedman, 20, W aterloo- 
place, opposite the Post-office, Edinburgh ; or through any respect- 
able Druggist. 

cr _No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's. 
‘| ‘HE 
































BLOOD PURIFIED and HEALTH 
RESTORED, by FRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE, or RESTORATIVE CORDIAL.— It is war- 
ranted to cure indigestion, lowness of spirits, loss of appetite, 
dimness of sight, weakness, languor, wasting of the flesh, gl andular 
swellings, diseases of the skin, rheumatic affecti 
kind of debility occasioned by unhealthy climate: 
lite, injudicious use of mercury, dissipation, or 
ever debilitated the system or ‘dec p-rooted the ¢ ase, by the dili- 
gent use of this all-searching and purifying medicine, the shattered 
frame will be invigorated, the energies of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and serenity of mind, liveliness of imaginati« mand a 
more powerful and healthy action of every faculty of the body 
produced by its restorative properties.— Prepared by W. A. French, 
209, High Holborn (two doors west of nancery- lane, London), in 
bott es 2a. M1. 48, Gd. 118, and 22s, enc! 


[ TERV E ada. 





GRANDISON’S DISCO. 
VERY for strengthening the NERVES. A trial of this 
efficacious Medicine is earnestly r vended to those v suffer 
ans are 
ay pd the use of Dr. J LLS as a safe remedy 
» Nervous Disorders, which os ‘hithe 4 baffled the highest me- 
dic 1 skill. Sold by all Patent Medicine Venders in boxes at 1s, lid, 
—2a, od. 


4a. Gi., and 228, eac’ 
] R. WILSON'S T INCTI RE and ALTERA- 
TIVE PILLS.—The acknowledged excellence of Dr. Wilson's 
Tincture for Goutand Rheumatism, and its decided superiority to 
every other remedy used in the treatment of these distressing com- 
P aints, are now established on the surest and most solid founda- 
—namely, on a most extensive nerience of many years, 
during whieh thousands of persons, of i ranks and grades, from 
the prince to the peasant, have derived from it the most 
specdy and permanent relief. The unprecedented su s Which 
has ¢ attended the use of this justly celebrated medicine is tully 
shown in Dr. Wilson’s * Observations on Gout and Rheumatism, 
Third Edition, 8vo. This work which contains a brief history of 
Dr. Wilson's discovery of the Tincture in 1811, its medicinal pro- 
perties, and the most approved mode of e xhibiting it in e very form 
of Gout and Rheumatism, illustrated by numerous authenticated 
cases and communications, with directions for regulating the diet 
and regimen of gouty invalids, is published by H. Renshaw, 356, 
Strand, and may be had, by order of all Booksellers, price 7a. The 
Tincture and Alterative Pills are — only by Dr. Wilson, 
of Yoxford ; wats may be had wholesale, by appointment, of Messrs, 
Sutton & Co., Bow Churchyard, London; and retail of the 
principal pate! ¥, mnedict ine venders in Town or Country; the Tine- 
ture, in bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. éd. and 208, each; the Alterative 
Aperient Pills, in boxes at 2s. $d, each, stamp included. With 
each box of the Pills, are sent full and *plain directions for their 
use, founded on Dr. Wilson’s extensive practice and experience, 
and on the recent improvement introduced in the treatment of 
these afflictions, derived from a more correct knowledge of their 
nature and pathology.— -Yoxford, Suffolk 


BAD BREAST of seven years’ standing 

cured by HOLLOWAY’'S PILLS and OINTMENT.— Mrs. 
Davies, residing near the barracks at Cardiff, had a bad breast 
which, seven years ago (by a bruise), commenced swelling, and 
ultimately five abscesses formed, discharging large quantities of 
humour, which no treatment could cure. She was much debili- 
tated in her ow © ; indeed, her constitution seemed to be break- 
ing up very fast. By chance she called on a neighbour who was 
using Wellomay’ 's Pills and Ointment, and who advised her to try 
them, which she did, and the result was that in nine weeks ae 
breast became as well as ever it was in her life.—To be had of all 
dreagiste, and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, 
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_THE ATHENAUM 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE THREE COUSIN 

“In this novel Mrs. Trollope maintains, with unabated spirit, 
her reputi ation for vigorous character-drawing. th C _ 
sins’ represent the three states of womanhood ; the ‘tr tisa e, 
the second a widow, the third a maid. Mrs.¢ ‘obhurst, the intriguing 
widow, is capital ; and the Bishop of Solway and his wife are hit 
off w ith a knowledge of human nature which places them amongst 
the most successful of Mrs. srollope's 8 satirical creations.”—Allas, 

eury Co burn, Publisher, 13, ¢ Marlborough-street. 


[ ®. 


MR. ‘JESSE'S NEW WORK, 
ow ready, with numerous Woodcuts, post Svo, 128. 
i“ AY ORITE HAUNTS and RURAL 
STUDIES ; including Visits to Spots of Interest in the 
Vicinity of Windsor and Eton, By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
John Murray, Aibemarle-street. 


ae ready, with Portraits, 3 vols. Svo. 42s. 
IFE of LORD SIDMOUTH: with 
4 respondence. By the DEAN OF NORWICH. 
John } Murray, Albemarle-street. 


his Cor- 





This day is pub lished, Svo, 218, 


THE ARTS of the MIDDLE AGES, By the 
MONK THEOPHILUS, witha Translation and Explanatory 

Notes. By ROBERT HEN DRIE. 

ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 2 


Now ready, with Portrait, Svo. 10s, Gd. ; or large paper, 4to. 25s. 
YORRESPONDENCE of JAMES WATT, 
Fr as on the COMPOSITION of WATER, By J. P. MUIRHEAD, 
’.R.S.E. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street : 
And Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh. 





ow ready, with Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 
ONT INU ATION of GROTES- “TISTORY 
/ of GREECE; being Ve 


. Band 4. 
John Murray, iibomeaste street. 


This day, improved and condensed, New and Cheaper Edition, 


One Volume, 16s, 
Porp’s || HANDBOOK of SPAIN. 
FORD'S G \T HE RINGS. ? ROM SPAIN. 


ompanion to the 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. = 
This day, tastefully bound, 
E NGLISH HEXAMETERS. 
Translations fri or SCHIL is ‘ER, 
LINUs, and patel sEAGE R. 
SiC GOMN “HERSCHEL, 
PROFESSOR WHEY WEL 
ARCHDEACON H- (HE, 


éd. 

VERSE TR ANSL! iT iON ‘S from the GER- 
MAN, including BURGER’S LENORE, SCHILLER'’S SONG 
of the BELL 4, and oth« POE MS 

John Murray, 


Svo. 98. 
. Consisting of 
GOTHE, HOMER, 


HEY. DR. HAWTREY, and 
J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 


Albemarle- ‘street. 
Now ready, Part I. 
JHE ENGLISH CRUSADERS. 
By JAMES CRUIKSHANK DANSEY, Esq 

The work is replete with armorial bearings, initial “etters, &e. 
Diligent research, both in public and private libraries, during a 
- riod of years, has enabled the author to present a most numerous 
ist of Crusaders, accompanied with interesting anecdotes, The 
existing descendants are mentioned, and no pains have been spared 
to present a splendid and unique wor 

To be completed in two parts, price 1. 11s. 6d. per part. 

Dickinson & Co., Lithographers and Publishers, 114, New Bond- 

street. 





This day is published, ~- Svo, be autifully bound in cloth, 
. Ge 
Cuan MELODIES 
ty VISCOUNT MASSEREENE and FERRARD. 
The proceeds of the sale of this work will be devoted to the 
relief of the distressed Lrish. 
wndon: Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 


San published, Part II. * +4 oaenapnntes 8 in 5 Quarte rly Parts, 


TRE SA TISE on “DI ET and REGIMEN 
ith ene much enlarged and re-written; embracing the 

more recent Views, Facts, and Discoveries of C hemistry and Sta- 

tistics. By W I LL: AM HEN RY ROBERTSON, M.D. Physician 

to the Buxton Bath Charit 

London : John Churchill, Princes-street, § Soho. 

THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 

Just publishe d. dedicated by Gracious Permission and under the 
Patronage of Her Royal ILighness the Duchess of Kent, a FINE 
PRINT, entitled 


TPUREE MEMBERS of the TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY (HORSES DRINKING AT A FOUNTAIN), 
from the Original Painting by J. F. Hernine, Esq., — Engraved 
by Thomas LANDsrER, Size of Plate, 32 inches —— 
Artists” Proots before letters, 51. 5: 
Dedication, 4 : 
London : 


r ~ sl. BR. 3 ; proofs with 


Prints, 31s. 6d. 
‘published by s. “J. Fuller, 34, Rathbone-place. 
MACPHAIL'S 


BRPIN BURGH ECCLESIASTICAL 
F JOURNAL and LITERARY REVIEW, 
JUNE, No. XVIL., price 1s. 

Contents:—I. Bennie’s Discourses, with Memoir.—IT. Festus, a 
Poem, by Philip James Bailey.— III. Bunsen’s Church of the 
Future.—IV. Modern Periodical Literature Chambers’s Es ‘ 
Vol. 1.—V. Howitt’s Maric Pilgrimage.—VI. Miller's Impres- 
sions of England.—VLL Ecclesiastical intelligence. VIII. Lite- 
rary Notices—Kationalism in = Blade— Park's Sermons, &e. 


STATE OF DOCTRINE Ix TUE FREE CHURCH. 
This day is published, price 5s, 8vo. cloth, 

The Danger of an Uncertain Sound ; or, Doc- 
trinal Defection Apprehended ; with special reference to the Rev. 
John Purves of Jedburg ermons touching some points much 
controverted at present.’ By the Rev. William Sorley, Minister of 
the Gospel, Selkirk. 


II. 
: Now ready, price 4s, 6d. 

The Sojourn of a Sceptic in the Land of Dark- 
ness and Uncertainty, and his Journey to the City of Strongholds, 
delivered (after the ae of the wy, Fac co in the 
similitude of a Dream. By Peter Hately Wadd 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Edinburgh ; Myles Macphail. 





ublished, | price 28. 60 2 
‘HE SON of “the WILDERNE ‘SS: a Dramatic 
oem. Translated from the cumen of FRIEDRICH 
ALM. By WILLIAM { HENRY CHARLTON, 
_London ; C, Dolman, 61, — Bond-street. 


Just published, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. boards, 
HE ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR, according 
to Becker’s System, Sieplaged by bn Structure of the Eng- 
lish Tongue; with copious Examples from the best Writers. 
Arranged as a Practice ~ en —_ Foreign Languages. 


“ An ingenious and suggestive book.”—Spectator, 
___Tndon: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


Jus t published, price 78. 6d, 
i ASHIONA BLE DANCING, by CELLAaRIvs; 
with the original beautiful Illustrations by Gavarnt 
Printed with borders, in colours and gold, by Vizetelly Brothers 
& Co.; forming an elegant 4to. volume for the drawing-room table. 
David Bogue, 86, Flect-street. 


is day is published, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
MHE UN SEEN WORLD; Communications 
with it, real or imagines. including Appar itions, Warnings, 
Haunted Places, Aérial Visions, Prophecies, &ec. &c. 
London : James Burns, 17, Portman-strect. 


Just published, small 8vo. cloth lettered, gilt edged, 
MHE PHILOS SOPHY of GEOLOGY. 
y A. C. G. JOBERT. 
connpete in English, 5s, 6d. 
nplete in French, 5s, 6d. 
snglish bound together, 10a. 6d. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Jus st pub blished, Di 15. cloth lettered, e 
LASSIC READINGS in ITALIAN 
LITERATURE: a ae from the Prose Writings of 
the best Italian Authors, from the Thirteenth Century to the pre- 
sent time; with Critical and -“epuaamapaeal Notes and Biographical 
Notices, for the use of Studen 
By G. CANNIZZARRO, tiene of the Italian Language. 
London : Sim kin, arshall & Co. ; ; and P. Roland. Edin- 
burgh: A. & C. Black. Dublin: C. Curry & Co.; and J. Johnson, 
Dover. fm 
——— LIEBIG "s NEW ae. 
'y, 8vo. price 5a. 6d. cle 
R ESEARC i ESo on the CHEMIS T RY of FOOD. 
By JUSTUS ce IEBIG@, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of 3 Edited from the MS. of the Author, by 
WILLIAM GRE BORY, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of dinburgh. 
; By the same Author, : 
Chemistry of Agriculture and Physiology. 


4th 
edition. 8vo, 108 6d, 
Animal Chemistry, 8rd edit. 8vo. Part I. 6s. 6d. 


Chemical Letters, Feap.8vo. First Series, 4s. 6d. ; 
Second $ oe se ag 
sondon : 








French b~ 
London: 








“Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 





In l2mo. price 38. \ 
ATECHETICAL EXERCISES on the 
APOSTLES’ CREED: chiefly drawn from the Exposition of 
Bishop Pearson. 
By the Rev. EDWARD BICKERSTETH, M.A. 
rate of Holy Cross and st. Giles, Shrewsbury. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Charehyar ‘d, and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, M 
Questions illustrating the Thirty-nine Articles. 
2nd edition. 48, 


NICHOLLS ON THE PROVERBS—SECOND EDITION, 
In 12mo, price 34. 6d, the 2nd edition enlarged, of 
T IE BOOK of PROVERBS, explained and 
illustrated from HOLY SCRIPT 
By BENJAMIN ELLIOTT Nie HOLLS, M.A 
Late Curate of St. John’s, Walthamstow ; ; Asthor of* lielp to the 
teading of the Bi 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Charchy, ard, mn Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (lately published), 
Practical Sermons. 6s. 


DR. WORDSWORTH'S LETTERS ON THECHURCH OF ROME. 
In post 8vo. price 88. 6d. the 2nd edition of 
I ETTE TS to M. GON DON, Author of 
4 *Mouvement Religieux en jut, * Conversion de Cent 
Cinquante Ministres Anglicans, &c., on the DEST RUCTIV E 
CHARACTER of the cut RCH of ROME, both in Religion and 


Policy. 
“ By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
canon of Westminster. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Watcrloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A Diary in France ; principally concerning Topics 
of Education and the Church. 2nd edition. 6s, 6d. 
*,* A French Translation of the Diary has been 
received from Paris. Price 6a. 6d. 
no. price 5a. 6d. the 2nd edition o: 
JAMILY" RE ADINGS from the GOSPE L of 
; et. JOHN ; adapted also to the Use of Teachers in Sunday 
Schools. 
: By the Bev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vie f Bolton, and Canon of Che 
Riviagiona: St. sees ist hurchyard, and W. a 
Of whom rs ae had, by the same Author, : 
1, A System of Family Prayer for each Morning 
and Evening ofthe Weck. 2nd edition. In 12mo. price 2s. 6d, 
2. A Sixth Volume of Plain Parochial Sermons. 
12mo. 63, 
Also, New Editions of Vols. 1 to 5, price 6s. each. 


, 














w ready, 3rd edition, feap. price 6s. 
T OME ‘SERMON S (each six minutes long), 
designed especially for the use of Families at Morning and 
Evening Devotion. By the Rev. ALFRED WILLIAMS, A.M. 
Alternate Preacher at Berkeley and Quebec Chapels, Afternoon 
Lecturer at St. Pancras Church, &c. 
Also, by the same Author, just published, in feap. 8vo. price 78. 


CurisTIAN EXaMPLes: in Sermons (each about 
six minutes long), founded on the leading events in the lives of 
Apostles and Saints. 

*We have before had occasion to recommend a volume of brief 
sermons by Mr. Williams. The praise we then gave we can award 
eyen in fuller measure now.”"—Church and State Gazette, 


London: Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street, 





[own 12 12 


Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


HE PROTEGE. By Mrs. Ponsoyg: 
Authoress of * The Border Wardens, &e. BY, 
H. Hurst, King W illiam- street, Strand. 
BEV. GEORGE SMITH’S WORK ON curva. 
ready, in One jaca Volume Octavo, price } 
Tiustrated by an Engraved Map and Twel 
Drawings on hia Pape — Lithograph 


NARRATIVE of an EXPLORAT 
A VISIT —" 


TO EACH OF THE 
CONSULAR CITIES OF CHINA, 
ISLANDS OF HONG "KONG AND CHUsay, 


THE CHU RCH. MISSION, ARY SOCTETY, 
~ the Years 1844, 1845, and 1846, 
By the Rev. GEORGE SMITH, M.A. 
of Magdalen’ Hail Oxford ; and late a Missio nary in China, 
London : Seeley, Burnside & Seeley, Fleet-st 
Son, Piccadilly ; ; and J. Nisbet & Co. Bernersstrect Hatchard & 


PICTURESQUE ILLUSTR ATIONS@ 
ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE in HINDOSTAN, from 
pees: a ae = the spot, with Historical and Critieal 
otes, elucidative of the Rise and Progress of the 4 
tecture of India By J. FERGUSSON. Esa, Ancient Arti 
ne work will consist of a Genera Introduction, co} 
chronological notice of the various religions in weqmrisoes 
their architectural styles, and a description of the form aad details 
of the buildings illustrated in the body of the work. Each late 
will besides be accompanied by a special description P ‘the dee 
represente 
The work will be imperial folio, pentiened in four 
parts, each containing six plates in ithography, by T. ¢ 
and coloured, in imitation of the original drawings, 
letterpress, woodcuts, &c. 
SS £110 


London: published by J. Hogarth, a market; A, 
Edinburgh ; and Hodges & Smith, Dut lin, 3 Crichiea, 





Cattety 
Diddin, 
with copious 


MR. LEIGH HUNT’S NEW WORK. 
Just pulled, in 2 volumes, post 8vo. with a Portrait ofthe 
uthor, by Severn, price One Guinea, 
\ EN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS; a Selection 
pi of Sketches, Essays, and Critical Memoira from his 
uncollected Prose Writings. By LEIGH HUNT, 

“ Full of variety, beauty, and cheerfulness. It is a book to bein 
the cherished corner of a pleasant room, and to be taken up whea 
the spirits have need of sunshine.”— Examiner, 

“With such a title the reader knows what pleasure he may 

expect from Mr. Leigh Hunt. He never writes otherwise than 
poser ty He will have sunshine,—wil/ promote gay spirits,—wil 
uphold li eral truths, blithely yet earnestly; and we never leave 
him without having something new to think about. He is the 
Prince of parlour-window writers.”—Atheneun, 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Just published, the First Volume, price 12s, 
A? MEMOIR of the LIFE of ELIZABETH 
FRY. By TWO OF HER DAUGHTERS. 

Few works of Biography have been anticipated with equal in 
terest to the necouns of the life of this neneariahle woman, Parties 
desirous to possess copies of the work may secure them by early 
application to the Publisher. 


THE LIFE of WILLIAM ALLEN, with 
L Selections from his Correspondence. Complete in 3 vols, sy 
price 24s. 
THE WELLS of SCRIPTURE illustrated in 
Verse. By the Author of ‘ The Pastor's Legacy, &. Royal 
12mo. cloth extra, price 2s, 
London : Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


NOW READY, 
A MOST BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED PORTRAIT IN MEZZOTINTO, 


By G. T. PAYNE, of 
GIR JOHN BARROW, BART. 
Forty Years Secretary to the Admiralty. 

From the Original Picture by Mr. Jonny Lucas. Painted forthe 
Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P.,to be presented by him tothe 
Admiralty. 

Prints, 1. 18. ; Autograph Proofs, 2U. 28. 


Subscribers’ Names to the Engraving to be forwarded to Mess, 
Henry Graves & Co. 6, Pall Mall. 


Also, 
A MOST BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED PORTRAIT, WHOLE LESGTH, 
By JOHN BURNET, F.RS., of 


Qik HENRY POTTINGER, BART. 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, &c. 
Painted by Francrs Grant, A.R.A., for the British Government, 
and peamatan! by them to the C ee “Government. 
» . 28.3 Proofs, 41. 48. ; A h Proofs, 62. 6. 
§ Subseribers’ "Names to be sent to the ‘Publis why Henry Graves & 


Co. 6, Pall Mall. 
Also, » 
THE BRITISH ARMY, 
Consisting of Fifteen Plates, 


Representing the Costumes of the Life Guards, Horse Guaris 
(Blue), Grenadier, Coldstream, and Fusilier Guards, Royal Hore 
and Foot Artillery, and of every Regiment of the *Line—in Un- 
dress, on Parade, Review, and Marching Order, and forming the 
only Nes gery meme of the varied Dresses and Appointments of 
the Army of Englan 

Price—-Each Plate. Coloured, 10s, 6d. ; C oloured and Mounted, & 

Complete in morocco, folio, 82. 83. 
Published by Henry Graves & Co. 6, Pall Mall. 


A GIFT FOR ALL SEASONS. 
Now ready, a New Edition, handsomely bound i in cloth, 
reduced from 5s. 6d, to 3s. K 
OE MILLER’S JE ST BOOK. 
7 A work everybody quotes, and few have read. A reprint from 
the genuine edition, with copious Additions. 
The first edition of this work having been exhausted, it has bee 
reprinted equal to the original, and now issued at a greatly red 
London: Whittaker & Co. 








————, 





Printed by James Homes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in th 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s © os 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, inthe said county; orth 

ublished by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street eres 
fh the said county, Publisker, at No.14, in Wellington~ -street a 
said ; and sold by ali Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agen' nts * sy 
SCOTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for [BBL 
Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin,—Saturdayy June 12, 1847. 
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